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The common deer is one of the few animals } are rarely seen save by those who know how | In auftmn the velvet becomes hard and dry, 
that will remain near civilization in spite of | to hunt them. The engraving shows a young | and is no longer of any use; so the animal 
the huntsman. As the deer feed by night and | buck just in “ the velvet,” as the soft downy | stands forth in the full glory of a new pair of 
keep hidden and at rest during the day, they | skin is called that envelops the growing horn. | antlers, which, however, he will losenext winter, 
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4 for Wheat.—“T. G.,” Kit- 
C. There is no better manure for wheat than 
manure plentifally applied, but the crop is in 
a te 008 in connec 
it, ‘Where barn-yard manure is not at hand 
active manure should be applied with the 

the condition of the crop in the fall the 
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Calendar for August. 
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PHASES OF THE MOON, 








MOON. |BOSTON. |N. YORK. |WASH'N. CHA'STON |CHICAGO. 
H. M. A. M. H. M. HH. M. 
1st Quart| 7 04S m.| 933 m.| 921 m.|9 9 m./| 8 89m 
Full M’n} 8} 9 8 m.} 856 m.| 8 44 m.| 8 82 m.| 8 2m 
8d Quart.) 14/11 57 ev. |11 45 ev. |11 33 ev.|11 21 ev. /10 51 ev. 
New M’n/22| 8 46 ev. | 8 34 ev. | 8 22 ev.) 8 10 ev. | 7 40 ev. 
1st ‘Quart 30/11 4 ev. |10 52 ev. 10 40 ev. 10 28 ev. | 9 58 ev 
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In August, as soon as the farmer has secured his 
crops, he ought to be able to take a vacation. We 
have a hard-working neighbor who was compelled 
to serve on a jury for ten days. He came back to 
his farm and his work as fresh as a horse that has 
had a month’s run at grass. Previously he was 
somewhat despondent. He visited his city friends, 
and found that, like himself, they were not free 
from care and anxiety. He took courage. Life 
assumed a more cheerful aspect. He felt healthier, 
stronger, and richer. He was more satisfied with 
his lot in life. He mowed the grass in the front 
yard, and took more interest in his wife’s flower- 
beds. The corn and potatoes were treated to 
deeper and more thorough cultivation and an ex- 
tra hoeing. Weeds were mown in the pastures, 
on the road sidé, and the fence corners. The suck- 
ers were stripped from the apple-trees. The cows 
were treated to a little extra food at milking time. 
Plenty of kindling was provided for the kitchen 
fire. The harness was oiled, the horses better 
groomed, carriages were washed, the bolts tight- 
ened, and the tires reset. On Sunday he was at 
church ten minutes before service commenced, 
and proposed to his children to stay to Sabbath- 
school. While others had a wilted look, and when 
addressed said it was ‘‘ dreadful hot,’? he shook 
hands heartily and said it was ‘‘charming weather.” 
That ten days’ rest made him ten years younger. 
He renewed his youth. He put new life and spirit 
into all the labors of the farm. He did double the 
work, and did it twice as well, and had plenty of 
time to read the Agriculturist through, and is 
talking about subscribing for Hearth and Home. 
The truth is, he was anew man. He had worked 
and worried himself sick. He needed rest. Needed 
intercourse with his_fellowmen. Needed to get 
his thoughts out of the ruts they had been so long 
running in. There was nothing the matter with 
his machinery. It was a little rusty. It needed 
cleaning and oiling and tightening the bolts. Little 
things fretted him. The failure of his wheat crop 
worried him until he could not sleep nights. The 
thought of paying his interest on his~-mortgage 





il resist the changes of weather in the winter, 





threw him into a cold sweat. The low price of 


wool took away his appetite. He went to bea tired, 
and got up unrefreshed. He thought the bottom 
had fallen ont of farming. He had made up his 
mind to sow nothing but Mediterranean wheat in 
future., Now he has concluded to give his fallow 
an extra plowing, to spread a little manure on it, 
and sow Dichl. He will not leave a weed in hig 
corn field. He will ditch his low land and get out 
some swamp muck. He will thatch his hay-stacks, 
He will paint his implements and put up his 
machines, He will pickle his seed wheat to pre- 
vent smut. He will dip his sheep and lambs and 
tag them. In short, he will do, and promptly, 


whatever his judgment tells him ought to be done, 


__o—— 
Hints about Work. 

Modern Farming demands energetic work. We 
ean not plod along in the old beaten track. We 
must have our wits about us; all our faculties 
must be bright and active. 

We must Work Hard ; but our work need not be 
for any great length of time of the back-breaking, 
muscle-straining order. This kind of work should 
be left to those who can not do anything better. 

A Farmer should Study Himself. He should know 
his own strength. ‘He can not do but a certain 
amount of work. He should be very careful not 
to waste his power. 

The Coming Farmer will require more sleep and 
better food than some of the old-school philoso- 
phers recommended. He wili eat more meat, and 
use more coffee and less tobacco and whiskey. 

Energy is what a farmer needs. He must put 
more force, spirit, and pluck into his work. He 
must be wide-awake, and wake up those who work 
for him. 

Look Ahead.—Let the work of to-day be well and 
promptly done; but, at the same time, lay plans 
for to-morrow. Harvest the crops now on the 
ground, but make such preparations as will insure 
better crops next year. 

Winter Wheat needs better culture than we have 
been giving it. We must make the land richer, 
cleaner, and mellower. The better the variety the 
better land and better culture will it require. 
White wheat, as arule, requires better land than 
red wheat. Red Mediterranean is probably one of 
the hardiest varieties of winter wheat we have, and 
on poor and medium soils, with nothing more than 
ordinary cultivation, usually proves more profit- 
able than white wheat. 

Wheat after a Spring Crop, in nine cases out of 
ten, requires manure. The best artificial manure 
for wheat is probably Peruvian guano, say 200 lbs. 
per acre, sown broadcast, and harrowed in. Nitrate 
of soda, where it can be bought for 4c. or 4}¥c. 
per pound, is well worth trying, especially in con- 
nection with. phosphatic guano or superphosphate. 
Sow 100 lbs. of nitrate per acre when the wheat is 
sown, and 100 lbs. in the spring. 

Weeds.—On many farms weeds spring up in 
wheat, barley, and oat stubbles by the million, and 
soon gotoseed. It isagood plan to go over the 
field with a mowing machine. If the weeds are so 
far advanced that the seeds will mature after the 
plants are cut, rake them up with a wire rake and 
burn them. 

All Stubble Land not seeded down should be har- 
rowed immediately after harvest for the purpose of 
starting the weeds. Afterwards kill them with a 
plow or cultivator. 

Cultivating Corn”in August \s one of our own 
practices which we do not indiscriminately recom- 
mend. We doit to kill weeds. We do not know 
that it benefits the corn; we are sure it is a benefit 
to the land. Itis a disgrace to havea dirty corn- 
stubble. No farmer can hope to have clean land 
unless he has clean corn. 

Pull the Weeds out of potatoes, 
go to seed anywhere. 

Read Over ‘‘Hints’’ for Last Month. The season 
is so late that much July work will have to be done 
in August. 


Let no weeds 





Hay will be very Scarce next winter. In many 
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eases the second growth of grass and clover will 
be larger than the first crop, and will pay well for 
mowing. Cure the hay thoroughly, and save it for 
suckling ewes or new milch-cows. If, owing to 
bad weather, the hay can not be well cured, it is a 
good plan when mowing it away to mix some dry 
straw or old hay with it. 

Thrashing is best done as the wheat is drawn 
from the field. But if you put the wheat in the 
barn and do not want the space, it is better not to 
thrash for two or three weeks, or until the wheat 
has “sweated.” This is particularly true of 
parley and oats. All grain keeps best in the straw. 

Do not Wasie Straw.—Some of our best farmers 

* thrash out-of-doors, and put the straw in the barn. 
As ordinarily stacked, one-third of the straw is 
often damaged. It pays well to take extra care to 
top off the stack so that the rain can not enter. 
We can not go into details. Keep the middle very 
full, and when finished rake the top down smooth. 
Be careful to fill up the hole where the man stood 
to remove the straw away from the carrier. 


Animals require constant attention. See that 
none of their wants are neglected for a single day. 
A successful breeder must be a prompt, systematic, 
liberal, and provident man. It will not do to feed 
well one month and half starve the next. A few 
days’ neglect will take off all the profit from a 
month’s feeding. See Hints for last mouth. 


——— 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


——_s—— 


The work in August is mainly in keeping the 
crops in growing condition by cultivating and de- 
stroying the weeds. At intervals there will be 
time in which to clear up around the fences and 
hedge rows. Many weeds make these their strong- 
holds, ard often rubbish is temporarily placed here 
as the most convenient spot which offers. See that 
all the cellars and storehouses are in proper order 
to receive harvested crops, and if repairs are needed 
attend to them before the fall work is pressing. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


In Marketing the early varieties of apples and 
pears too much care can not be used to prevent 
bruising the fruit during the gathering and trans- 
portation to market. The articles upon “ Packing 
and Marketing Produce”? that have appeared in 
several previous numbers, although they relate to 
small fruits, should be studied by every one who 
sends produce of any kind to market, as the general 
directions apply to all kinds. Each crate or pack- 
age of fruit should have 4 uniform character, and 
only first quality fruit sent to market. Avoid 
breaking the limbs when gathering fruit. 

Inferior fruit if sent to market at all should be 
sentas such and marked “seconds.” Such fruit 
is often consumed at home to better advantage than 
to market it; while a bruised apple or pear may in- 
jure the sale of acrate, itis perfectly good for cook- 
ing or for drying. Where there is sufficient fruit 
to warrant it drying may be done to advantage. 
We commend to the notice of fruit-rrowers the 
“American Drier,” an engraving and description 
of which were published by us in March last. 

Budding.—Attend to this as soon as the bark 
separates easily and good buds can be had. 


Seedlings will require shade during the hot, dry 


weather. Lath screens or branches of evergreens 
are suitable; these should be removed during 
showers. Collect the seeds as soon as ripe, and 


either sow at once or preserve until spring. Most 
sorts keep best if mixed with sand. 

Insects which now infest fruit trees should be de- 
stroyed. Pick up all unripe fruit which falls to the 
ground, and feed to the pigs. Remove all late cater- 
pillars as soon as they make their appearance. 
Borers must be probed out with a slender twig or 
» cut out, and the wounds covered with grafting wax. 

Mulching.—If trees set in the spring show signs 
ofeuffering remove the surface-soil, give a thorough 
watering, and apply a thiek mulch of straw. 





Fruit Garden. 

The principal work here will be to market the 
fruit as it ripens, and should there be more than 
can be sold or used in the family, the surplus may 
be canned or dried for winter use. 

Blackberries that are to be sold should be gathered 
before they become soft, while those for home use 
may be left until dead ripe. 

Raspberries.—Cut away the old canes after the 
fruit has been gathered, and stimulate the growth 
of new canes by the application of fertilizers. Keep 
the weeds down by hoeing or cultivating. 

Strawberries planted out now from runners which 
are well-rooted will bear a small crop next season. 
The old beds should be kept clear of weeds, and the 
runners clipped if not wanted for new plantations. 

Grapes.—Pinch the laterals, and keep the grow- 
ing canes tied up to prevent ‘the wind from break- 
ing them. If mildew makes its appearance apply 
sulphur by means of a hellows to the leaves. If 
rot appears among the fruit cut out all affected. 

Dwarf Trees.—Remove all fruit of bad shape, and 
do not allow the tree to ripeh too much fruit. Pre- 
serve the form of the tree by pinching. 

Cordon Trees will need attention so that they may 
grow in good shape, and to effect this pinching 
must be followed up regularly and persistently. 


Kitchen Garden. 


In this department the weeds are the principal 
things which will need atteation. The present hot 
weather will cause them to grow very rapidly, and 
there will be danger of smothering young plants 
unless care is taken to remove the weeds as soon 
as they appear. Collect seeds for the ensuing year 
of such sorts as have matured, and store them ina 
dry, airy place. There are many kinds of seeds 
that the market-gardener is careful to raise himself, 
as he knows that by proper selection he can keep 
his ‘‘ strain ” not only good, but improving. There 
are also many that the farmer and amateur gardener 
should save; but with those kinds that are readily 
“ mixed’? or modified, such as melons, the kinds 
can only be kept true by planting the sorts at a 
distance from others, which can not be done in 
small gardens. 

Asparagus will only need to be kept clear of 
weeds. Should new beds be needed, gather the 
seeds as they ripen and sow at once, or in spring. 

Beans.—String-beans may be salted down for 
winter use. String and break the peds as for 
cooking, and pack in jars or firkins with ‘alternate 
layers of salt and beans. Nip off the tops of the 
lima-beans when they reach the top of the poles 
so as to hasten their maturity. 

Beets.—Thin and hoe often, and if there are 
spaces in the rows some of the thinnings may be 
used for filling up. The leaves should be cut back 
before setting the plants. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Clear up after the 
early crop. Destroy the slugs and caterpillars if 
any make their appearance upon the late plants. 

Carrots.—Keep the ground loose between the 
rows, and thin out if too thick. 

Celery.—Set out plants in rich ground for late 
crops. The early crops should be earthed up. 

Corn.—Run the cultivator between the rows un- 
til the corn is too large to admit of it. As the 
early plantings are picked, cut the stalks and cure 
for winter fodder. 

Cucumbers. —Save the best and earliest fruit for 
seed. Gather for pickles as soon as of the desired 
size, and salt down. . 

Egg-Piants. —Place straw or pieces of board 
around the plants to keep the fruit from touching 
the soil. Draw the earth around the stems, and 
keep the ground well cultivated. 

Lettuce.—Sow for fall crop in a shady place if 
possible, and when of suitable size transplant to 
good, rich soil. 

Melons.—Turn the fruit occasionally as it ap- 
proaches maturity to insure a regular ripening. 
Remove all fruit not likely to ripen before frost. 











Onions.—Gather as soon as ripe; th 
shown by the top falling over. After being Pike 
oughly dry, store in a dry, cool place, taking care 
not to lay them so thick that they will decay. 

Potatoes.—Where'the ground has been cleared of 
the early crop, it may be plowed and sown with 
flat turnips or any quickly maturing crop. Pota- 
toes used in the family-are best if dug each day. 

Radish._Sow Chinese Winter the last of the 
month for winter use. 

Squashes.—Cultivate as long as possible, ‘ax pull 
out all large weeds. Look out for insects, and de- 
stroy them. Let the vines root at the joints. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—Keep the vines from rooting at 
the joints, and hoe up all weeds. 

Tomatoes.—Tie up to stakes or trellises, and cut 
off all unnecessary growth. Destroy the ‘ Toma- 
to-worm ”’ whenever found. 

Turnips.—Thin Ruta-bagas when Jarge enough, 
and sow the round variety in vacant places. 

onan “ 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


The most important consideration this month is 
weeds. It is easy to write—indeed we have written 
it—“‘let not a weed be seen,” but how difficult it 
is to carry out the teaching. When we thinka bed 
or border is perfectly clean, some rascally weed 
that has in its early stages sheltered itself under 
a plant will show its head in defiance. Not 
long ago we visited a place that has the repntation 
of being the best kept of any in the country, and 
we must own toa malicious sort of satisfaction at 
finding here and there a weed. Weeds in flower- 
beds are not difficult to keep under, but 

Weeds in Lawns are atrouble. Frequent mowing 
soon disposes of the annual ones, and the perennials 
under this treatment, being generally broad-leaved, 
are so weakened that the grass soon crowds them 
out. In England they have a contrivance that lets 
down a few drops of sulphuric acid into the heart 
of a plantain or other weed, and is said to be effect- 
ive in exterminating them. 

Beds in Lawns must have the edges frequently 
cut or they will not be well defined and the grass 
roots will run in and injure the plants. A sharp 
spade run down deeper than the grass roots extend 
is the best implement for trimming. The beauty of 

Ribbon Planting or any other ornamental work of 
the kind depends upon keeping the colors in well- 
defined lines. The plants as they grow will en- 
croach one upon another, and unless the knife be 
freely used the effect of the contrast of distinct 
colors will be lost. 

Dahlias are largely stick and string, forif not 
kept well supported they will break down just at 
the time when they ought to bloom. It is often 
necessary besides the main stake to supply smaller 
stakes to the larger branches. 

Chrysanthemums should not be neglected uniting 
the summer. Pinch into shape, and keep-clear of 
insects. Caterpillars and plant-lice will do much 
injury if not prevented. 

Roses.—The Chinas and Teas are to be ent back as 
fast as they bloom. The Remontants will often 
flower in fall if the plants have not been weakened 
by the depredations of insects. 

Fuchsias do best in a partial shade, and are more 
satisfactory grown in pots upon a veranda than 
when bedded out. They must not be allowed to 
suffer from dryness. Cuttings of the young shoots 
root very readily. 

Gladioluses will need stakes to their flower stems 

or they are apt to bend with their own weight and 
grow crooked. As soon as a spike is out of flower 
cut it away. The same remark applies to 

Lilies which are especially apt to become top- 

heavy. They are subject to attacks of a small 
white caterpillar that eats the underside of the 
leaves. We have never found them too numerous 
to remove by hand-picking. 

Seeds should always be saved from the choicest 
flowers, and all clusters not wanted for seed should 
be removed as soon as their beauty has passed, 




















































































Greenhouse and Window-Plants. 


_ Ifnew houses,are to be built or old ones altered 
or repaired it should be done while there is plenty 
of time, and not postponed until the houses are 
likely to be wanted. The heating*apparatus will 
need overhauling to see if it can go through anoth- 
er winter without repairs. Supplies of loam, leaf 
mould, decayed turf, and sand, are to be laid 
under ¢ cover for winter use, and orders sent for the 
needed stock of pots. Camellias and other ever- 
greens from the greenhouses will need especial 
care in shading and watering this month, and all 
greenhouse plants that are set outside should be 
eared for. If not properly protected they may be 
thrown over by high winds or they may be attacked 
byslugs and insects or injured by dogs and cats. 
Plants in the border which it is intended to repot 
should not be allowed to grow out of shape: an oc- 
casional pinching will prevent this. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


——o— 


Gold has been as low as 115, and as high as 117144— 
closing July 12th at 1155, as against 11744 on June 12th. 
Sanees The arrivals of Breadstuffs have been on a liberal 
scale, especially of Wheat, Corn, and Oats. The bulk of 
the receipts of Wheat and Corn consisted of inferior 

- grades, which were pressed for sale, and depressed in 
price. The demand was active, mostly for export, at the 
ruling figures, and at the close the market exhibited 
more steadiness. The later receipts of Grain were in 
improved condition, particularly of Corn. Oats have 
been selling freely, and have been quoted firmer toward 
the close. Rye has been difficult of sale, and much 
cheaper as to values. The want of freight room checked 
the export purchases. Winter Wheat has been excep- 
tionally dull and unsettled in price. A lot of 500 bushels 
new crop White Maryland was received and sold (on 
Monday, July 7th) at $2 per bushel—bonght by a local 
miller. Quality strictly prime. The Flour market closed 
stronger and more active...... In the provision line there 
has been a livelier movement noted, with a generally 
firmer market.... .Cotton has been quoted higher, but 
closed tame and drooping..... Hay has advanced sharply, 
ona reduced stock and good demand. Straw dull and 
irregular; supply ample...... Hops have been very quiet 
within the previous range...... Seeds have attracted very 
little attention, yet have been quoted steady...... There 
has been a fair business reported in Tobacco, in good 
part for export, at generally unaltered figures...... The 
Wool trade has been very dull. The movements in the 

+ local market since our last have been unusually light. 
Holders have not been eager to place supplies, especially 
of domestic, prices of which have been quoted about 
steady, thongh the inquiry has been quite limited. The 
offerings consisted mostly of foreign stock, values on 
which rather favored purchasers. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending July 12th, 1873, 
and for the corresponding month last year. 

1. agg ng AT THE ae YORK a 
REcEIPTs. Wheat. Rye. ley. Oats, 
23 d’s this rm'th 00 3 2,801, 000 257,000 St 000 1,803,000 
a "627,000 2,712,000 103,500 75, 833, 
Flour, Pye By Rye. Parte Oats, 
Be dis hig m’th 886,600 2,623, 


655,000 211 
26 d’s last m’th .305,000 3512-000 3 6,000 166,000 85,000 1,637,000 
2. Comparison with same , at this god last year. 
904,000 B00 51,000 1,803,000 
1872 000 agg 69,000 141,000 1,646,000 
39 days 1878. 985,600 2,201,000 3,653,000 211 600 9.628.000 
EES 
3. 








1,000 —— 2, 
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5. Receipts at head y tide-rvater at Albany each season 



































July ist. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. é. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. _ bush. bush, fue. bust bush. 
HS RR Bee ee tee 
Dtbns ten’ x 1 
1871... 2......78,700 138,800 4,258,000 46,200 407100 999 oo "e00 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
J eo 18. July 12. 
Price OF GOLD............ .. fy 115% 
FLour—Super to Extra _— #550 @800 $48 @7 2% 
Super to Extra Southern.. 550 @112% 525 @10 50 
Extra Western 8 380 @1100 590 @1050 
Extra Genesee 810 @1050 735 @10 25 
Superfine Western 530 @600 485 @550 
YE FLovur 410 @590 42 @535 
tay 815 @86 815 @38% 
HEAT—Ali kinds of White. 170 @200 165 @185 
Mt kinds of Redand Amber. 120 @18 120 @16 
llow 6 @ 6 58 @ 60 
50 @ 6% 47 @ 58 
QyY@ 51% 43 @ 353 
06 8 Boe R 
@ 38 @ 
Nominal. Nominal 
; 70 @140 60 1 70 
00 Ibs oes 50 @110 60 @10 
Corron— Middlings, a b., 19¥@ 20x 0X¥@ — 
Hops—Crop of 1872, ® ® 3 @ 450 3 @ 50 
FEATHERS —Live Geese, # Bb. 6 @ 8 6 @ 
Seep—Clover,# ® ........... 84@ 9 K%@ 
g.moes, # bushel... 2.222222! 42% @440 42 @440 
a ax, ® puehel “ Shueeaen wi 5 a aK 2 7 2 ° @ 2 60 
uGar—Refi’g pooets' by i4¢ 4 X¥@ 93 
Mo.assxs, Cuba, # gal... 18 @ ® @ gi 
New Orleans, # gal 55 @ 80 60 @ % 
Corrrr— tio (Gold) WwY@ 194 —- @ — 
Topacco, Kentucky, &c., # b, 7@ 7@ 15 
Seed Leaf, ®................ 9@ % 5%@ 75 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, #b 45 @ 57 36 @ 56 
Do oat pulled, # D........ 32 @ 48 80 @ 48 
California, clip........ asics ae ae 16 @ 383 
TALLOW, @D....... ‘ 84@ 8% 14%@ 8% 
O1r-CakE—# ton . 86 50 @3950 8650 @89 00 
PoRK—M ess, ® barre 624@16 75 17 50 @17 75 
Prime, # barrel...... ‘ @—— 13% @14 00 
Berr—Plain mess............. 900 @110 750 @1050 
Lamp, in tres. & barrels, €. 84@ 9 8 @ 9 
BurrEeR—State, new # b...... 20 @ 8 18 @ 31 
Western, #D....... ......... 15 @ B 5@ 
CHERSE.. . ce 71@ 4% 6 @ 18% 
SquasH, # ROR Socectece ce * —- @ — 2% @4 
BEANS—# bushel............. 1% @290 150 @280 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu 115 @138 10 @110 
Eeas—Fresh, @ dozen a 19 @ 2 19 @ 2 
Pouttry—Fowls.......... 8 @ 18 14 @ 18 
ORD. oo ce cic ch cesscescs 14@ 18 22 @ 18 
Geese, # pair........ —- @ — 150 @350 
BG WT EEE nccccedcccce cees 7 @150 3 @123 
TURNIPS —per bunch pavement —- @ — 2e 8 
CaABBAGES—7? 10 . 200 @12 50 500 @8 00 
Onrtons—# bbl.. . 450 @500 650 @750 
Broom-corn—® Ib é 8 @ 7 83 @ 9% 
APPLES —# harrel - 10 @8% 250 @700 
PoraToEs—#® bbl - 150 @835 250 @800 
SWEET PoraTors .. 400 @—— —-@ — 
CaRROTS—# Dbbl.............- 3850 @ 400 —- @ — 
PEracnrs, # crate ........e.0- —- @ — 350 @600 
CRANBERRIES—® DbI......... 250 @400 —-¢é— 
OEE ORE ee % @100 %& @10 
CHuERRIES, # B.............205 6@ 85 6 @ 15 
GOOSEBERRIES, # bbl. me: —- @ — 40 @600 
STRAWBERRIES—® qui 5 @ 18 2% @ 3 
CURRANTS, # f....... rae —-@ - 8 @ 18 
RASPBERRIES, @ quart....... —- @ — 1 @ 60 
BLACKBERRIES, @ quart..... —- @ — 122 @ 2 
TOMATOES, =a crate. 50 @ 75 50 @ 
GREEN PEAS, omy ietueeoas 200 @ 250 —- @ — 
2 =e 850 @500 150 @45 
RAUBARB—#? fioz... 200 @390 15 @ & 
RaDIsHEs—# 100...... - 100 @200 50 @ 87 
SPINACH—® bbl...... . 150 @200 50 @ 7% 
CucuUMBERS—# crate - 150 @300 1% @300 
LETTUCE, # 100...... 300 @ 400 e 
STRING BEANS, @ bbl........ 300 @600 250 @500 
New Work Eive-Stock Markets. 
WEEK ENDING Deeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot'l. 
 tircsteccded 8,734 7 4,707 24,995 29,171 67,405 
June - .. .10,628 56 4,47 19,958 4699 59) 813 
oe 99 5 4 31,133 88,119 77, me 
es ae 872 82 4,159 17,889 32,811 638 
Total for aw ks 256 256 17,891 94,015 119,800 268, att 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks25,575 312 17,105 73. 637 135,369 261,999 
Boeves. Cope. Calves, ee. oa. 
ety ~~ per Week.........9 9,306 4,348 29,950 
do. do. last Month. ...8,894 "3 4,276 is’ 409 33/842 
do. do. prev’s Month....8931 94 3,098 16,262 42,240 


There was a large supply in the early part of the month 
of common and unmatured cattle,which were in little de- 
mand; the quality the last week improved. Prices ad- 
vanced the Ist week, and declined the 2d and 3d weeks, 
closing same as 3d, but firmer. The Texans were largely 
deficient in fat and flesh, and declined during the month 
from 9c. @ 114c. to 8i4c. @ 10c., the closing price. 

The prices of the past four weeks were: 


Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
June 16.. .9 @isXc. 11¥@12%c. 11X%¢, 
June 28,......... 9 @13e. v@ lai. 11ke 
—s- hav ateaesd 8K@13%KC. 10%@11Xc. ll ¢ 
(hE ee 8%@13Ke. Wk@1l Xe. ll .c 


Milch Cows.—The supply of cows has been light, 
with little inquiry; sales slow, at $30 @ $35 for ordin- 
ary; $40 @ $60 for fair to good; $65 @ $80 for choice. 
ECS .Calves.—Both live and dressed veals have sold 
fairly during the month when good, with prices slightly 
changed. Poor veals are not in favor, selling slowly. 
Quotations: Live, good, 8c. @ 914c. ; common and grass- 
ers, 8c..@ 5c.; dressed, 3c. @ 9c. for poor to good, 10c. 
@ 14c. choice...... Sheep and Lambs.—With dull 
markets and low prices during most of the month, we 
close with light supply, better feeling, and advanced 
prices. Spring lambs have been in demand, and sold 
fairly. Quotations: Sheep, 4!4c. @ 6\c.; lambs, 10c. 
@ 12c...... Swine.—Little activity and limited trans- 
actions in live hogs have been the general features of the 
markets for the month. Dressed hogs have been very 
irregular, closing firm at 64c. @ 7c. 
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Please tell your Friends 


THAT FOR ONLY 75 CENTS 


They can secure the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for Six Months. 


We invite all parties not acquainted with our valuable 
paper to try it for six months, from July to December, 
Subscriptions will be received for that time at Seventy- 
five cents each. Almost daily we hear the remark that 
some item in the American Agriculturist is worth far 
more than a year’s subscription ($1.50.) Please under- 
stand, we will send it for six months beginning duly 

73, for %5c. Of course this does not include the Deauti- 
ful chromo ‘“ Mischicf Brewing,” which is offered to all 
yearly subscribers free when taken at 245 Broadway, 


| twenty-five cents extra when sent prepaid. Try it six 
; months or a year. 


—_—_—_————< 





SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
STILL OFFERED. 


MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, OPEN—WEIGHT 2 02. 


The General Premium List closed J uly Ist. The 
following Special Premiums are continued until 
further notice : 


The Multum in Parvo Knife for 8 
subscribers to American Agriculturist at $1.50 cach 
a& year; or 5 subscribers to Hearth and Home at 
$3.00 each a year; ov 6 subscribers for one year to 
both the above papers at $4.00 each a year. (Knife 
sent post-paid.) 

The Beckwith Improved $12 Sew- 
ing Machine for 16 subscribers to American 
Agriculturist at $1.50 each a year; or 8 subscribers 
to Hearth and Home at $3.00 each a year; or for 9 
subscribers to both papers at $4.00 each a year. 

To secure the Chromos, mounted and prepaid, 
25 cents must be remitted with each subscription 
| for American Agriculturist, and 50 cents with each 
| for Hearth and Home. 

N. B.—T wo half-year subscribers in all 
the above cases may count for one full year ina 
Premium Club List, but no Chromos are given to 
half-yearly subscribers. 





MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, CLOSED—3 inches long. 
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\, Orchard Grass (Dactylis glomerata). 
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containti reat variety of Items, including man 
good “Hints A "Buggenions. which we throw pas fon J 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 

Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home,5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. Also 20 cents fur delivery of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members; 
orasmall club may be increased to a larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 





Plants by Mail.—Sometimes, though not 
often, our friends in ignorance of the law include their 
letters with specimens sent for mail. Whenever written 
matter is sent with specimens, letter postage is due upon 
the whole. Those who send notes or letters under cover 
of plants or printed matter are liable to a ‘heavy fine 
should a post-office clerk chance to discover them. 





Fairs, Fairs.—Our list of fairs wili be 
published in September. We will thank officers of Agri- 
cultural Societies and Fair Associations of all kinds to 
send their programmes at once. Those that reach us later 
than August 12th have but little chance of getting in. 





Writing for the Agriculturist.— 
Those who wish to write for the paper, and inform us 
that if we will “‘send them a list of subjects” they will 
provide us articles, are informed that we have no need of 
their services. We have each month enough matter to 
make up two or more papers, and we can not bother with 
persons who need to have subjects suggested to them. 
To those who send us concise and practical articles, that 
we consider worth publishing at all,we pay current rates, 
provided we use the material. We have no occasion to 
go to novices for “‘ filling.”” The plea often made that the 
writer is needy, while it touches our sympathies, has no 
effect whatever upon our decision upon his or her article. 
Whatever we give in the way of charity is not given to 
paying for poor articles merely because the writer wants 
money. Those who send articles must expect them to be 
judged upon their merits, and all preface as to the past 
history of the writer is so much labor thrown away. 





An Excursion.—A party of gentlemen, 
some of them connected in various ways with the agri- 
cultural and horticultural press, and others who go for 
the fun of it, have started on an excursion for the far 
west. They will visit Texas, the Indian Territory, Utah, 
Colorado, etc., and will be gone about five weeks. The 
Agriculiurist has a representative with the party, and 
should anything noteworthy happen our readers shall be 
advised of it. The youths who make up the party are 
under the protection of the venerable Mr. Williams of the 
Horticulturist, who will probably give them a great deal 
of ride for their money. 


Grass for an Orchard.—‘H. K. W.,” 
Whitfield Co., Ga. The best grass for an orchard is 
Probably red clover 
would be found a more suitable plant to seed down with, 
and by feeding it down with hogs the soil would be fertil- 
ized, and the fallen wormy fruit consumed. 


Varieties of Wheat.—“C. BR. 8.” Gree- 
ley, Colorado. It is impossible to recognize a sample of 








wheat by name metely from the seed. Change of locality 
and climate is sufficient in a very short time to alter the 
character of the grain, and even the stem and chaff, so 
that it can no longer be identified. This so frequently 
and conspicuously occurs that it has given rise to state- 
ments that wheats imported from a distance have become 
mixed with the native varieties. This has occurred in 
our Own experience so prominently that it became a 
matter of study and investigation to discover why a 
white wheat should in a few years become alfhost ex- 


actly like the old Lancaster red, when natural mixing of | . 
) dealers in “‘ queer’ are prevalent, then there is a general 


varieties is an improbability. Since then we have seen 
wheats which have become much lighter in color by 
change from a heavy eastern to a lighter dry western soil. 





Gypsum Mills.—‘“J. A. W.,”? Hutchinson, 
Kansas. The season for preparing gypsum for fertilizing 
purposes is the early spring or late winter. We have 
prepared an engraving of a mill for stamping and grind- 
ing gypsum, which at present we have not room for. 
We shall endeavor to elucidate this matter in season. 





Cactus in Sitting-Rooms.—Mrs. “J. 
M.S.’> The term Cactusis a very comprehensive one. 
Some, like the Crabs-claw Cactuses (Epiphyllums) are win- 
ter bloomers. The majority of them need rest during the 
winter, and to be kept in a warm room with only just 
enough water to keep them from shrivelling. In spring 
they will start a new growth and push out flower-buds. 


Thrashing Machines.—‘H. F. W.,” 
Flintstone,Md. The two-horse tread-powers and thrash- 
ing machines of Wheeler, Melick & Co., are very suitable 
for a farmer with 100 to 200 acres, or for a job thrasher. 
They may be loaded upon a common wagon, and un- 
loaded in a very short time, and are to our mind easier 
upon the horses than the lever power. With a similar 
machine we have thrashed 150 bushels of wheat, or 250 
of oats in a day with four hands. A farmer who keeps 
but one pair of horses and owns one of these machines 
is independent of outside help, which isa great point, and 
on the whole we would recommend them in the above- 
mentioned cases in preference to the larger machines. 

Apple Corer and Slicer.—Very per- 
fect machines for paring apples have long been in use. 
We now have in the ‘“‘ Climax Apple-corer and Slicer ” 
another valuable invention. By means of this an apple 
has its core removed and is neatly sliced ‘‘ as quick asa 
wink.” This ingenious invention is by D. H. Goodell, 
55 Chambers st., N. Y., to whom we refer for particulars. 





A Curious Variation in a Peach.— 
In September last (p. 842) we gave a note from W. C. Mas- 
ters, Barren Creek Springs, Md., describing a peach-tree, 
one branch of which produced much earlier fruit than the 
rest of the tree. We this year received (July 9th,) speci- 
mens from this tree, that from the early branch being 
quite ripe and of good quality while fruit from the other 
portions of the tree was not half the size and perfectly 
green. It will be worth while for Mr. M. to propagate 
from this precocious branch. sl 





Oyster Shells for Manure,.—‘“S. D. 
8.” Burn the oyster shells rather than grind them. 





Eating the After-Birth,.—‘H. Z.,” 
Frederic Co., Md. There is no occasion to allow a cow 
to consume the after-birth. It may be that nature impels 
her to thus dispose of it for a good reason. We cannot 
say as to that, but being repulsive we have never per- 
mitted it, and no harm ever resulted. The cow previ- 
ously to calving should be removed to a stall distant 
from the other cows, where she is undisturbed, and there 
fastened by a strap and head-stall, or a chain cattle tie. 
This gives her ample room to lick the calf, which instinc- 
tively comes and keeps close to her. 


Rose Cuttings. — Mrs. ‘J. M. 8.,” St. 
Charles, Mich. Cuttings of perpetual roses should be 
made of the present season’s growth after it has some- 
what matured. When new leaf buds have been formed at 
the base of the leaves is the proper time to take cuttings. 
We do not understand your question about aquarium’. 








A Horse Record.—H. Desilver & Co., Phila- 
delphia; Pa., publish a record and receipt-book for those 
having stallions at service. We have the testimony of 
one of our noted breeders that these books are well ar- 
ranged and useful. They are certainly important to those 
who care for accuracy in pedigree. 


Reducing Bones.—H. —. W.,” Craw- 
ford Co., Pa. Where the acid (and the bones) can be 
procured cheaply, it might be worth while for a person 
who is used to handling such a dangerous material as 
the acid to attempt to make his own superphosphate. 
But generally it will be found costly, troublesome, and 








dangerous to the person and his clothing, so that on the 
whole it would be more profitable to burn the bones and 
reduce them to powder, and spread the powder upon 
grass land at the rate of 250 pounds per acre, 

» 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—We read about 
suicides, murders, railroad accidents, and the like un- 
pleasant things being ‘‘ epidemic ” at particular seasons. 
It appears to us that particular humbugs are epidemic in 
the same sense. One month our budget shows that 


attack of lottery, and soon. This month the health re- 

port is uncommonly good ; there are sporadic cases here 

and there, but no form of humbug shows a tendency to 

become epidemic. We have this time more cases of 
USELESS RECIPES 

than of anything else. We have, in former years, shown 


up the utter folly and worthlessness of the recipes that . 


are sold,and the business has been quite dead for along 
time ; but of late it seems to have revived...... There is 
a concern in Marion, Ohio, that offers the most tempt- 
ing inducements for agents to sell “‘ Family Rights” to 
make ‘‘ Poor Man’s Golden Butter,”’ “‘ Excelsior Honey,” 
‘*Genuine American Spavin Cure,” etc. For $1 these 
chaps sell aright to make a ‘‘compound warranted to 
cure any and every kind of spavin that horses are sub- 
jected to, and do it effectually.” Here is a wonderful 
secret which, if it only would cure spavin, would be 
cheap at a hundred thousand, going for a paltry single 
dollar. Let these Marion folks go to any large stable in 
New York and cure five or ten cases of ‘‘ any and every 
kind of spavin,’’ and their fortune will be made. They 
will not have to be screeching through their circulars for 
agents to sell their ‘‘discovery’’ in the form of indi- 
vidual rights...... ‘*Golden Honey,”’ which may or may 
not be the same as the “ Excelsior Honey,” can be made 
by A. Coulter & Co.’s recipe, which is to be had for $1. 
As C. & Co. do not put their address upon their business 
documents, our customers will not know where to send 
their dollars ; so we will publish the “‘ Family Right:’” 


Soft Water. 35... acs cc chopetes ce 6 pounds. 
White or Brown Sugar, Moist....20 ‘“ 
Pure Bees’ Honey................. $425 
Crenms Tartar 65 sicce ios eis is0 ae 80 
Hssence of Roses................. 24 drops, 


*,* Mix the above ina brass kettle; boil over a char- 
coal fire for five minutes ; take it off ; add the whites of 
two well-beaten eggs ; when almost cold add two pounds 
more of bees’ honey. A pint of the decoction of slip- 
pery elm bark of the consistency of cream will improve 
the honey if it be added while cooling.” The syrup 
made by this process is harmless enough, but it is not 
honey. Not harmless, however, is the 

é FRENCH BURNING OIL, . 
for which these same A. Coulter & Co. sell “F; 
Rights,”’ which are, indeed, family wrongs, for every one 
who uses this Burning Oil does so at the constant risk 
of the safety of the family and the house. The recipe 
to make a similarly pernicious thing was sold a few 
years ago as the ‘Sunlight Oil,” and in that, as well as 
in this, the chief ingredient is that most dangerous of 
fluids, denzine. In both cases several useless articles are 
directed to be added to the benzine, in order to convey 
the impression that it is in some way changed ; but all 
this hugger-muggery leaves the benzine just as danger- 
ous as it was before. Here is the ‘ Process oF MakIne 
THE FRENCH BURNING Se or SFERABLE.— 
40 gallons Benzine, Specific Gravity 40 Degrees. 3 lbs. 
Whiting. 8 oz. Sweet Spirits Nitre. 3 0z. Spirits Am- 
monia. }0z. Camphor Gum. 4 oz. fine Salt. Draw off 
from the barrel 6 gallons, pour in a tub first add whiting 
and salt, dissolve the Champhor in a bottle, well shaken, 
add to the six gallons in the tub, stir the whole for five 
minutes, after settled dip off carefully into the barrel.” 
—This precious recipe does not, tell what is to be done 
with the Sweet Spirits Nitre and the Spirits of Ammonia. 
They might as well be thrown out of the window for 
all the effect they would have on a barrel of benzine. 
This recipe differs from that for the Sunlight Oil in one 
important particular—that contained raw potatoes, and 
this does not. Now, all this mixing and muddling with 
the benzine is sheer nonsense, and it remains the same 
inflammable, dangerous liquid as ever; and-one who 
knowingly uses it for illumination is on the direct road 
to suicide or muréer, or both. Yet the scoundrels who 
sell this recipe have the effrontery to state: ““The above 
is known as the French Burning Oil, all 
others as a safe, cheap, and lasting Oil it can not be 
equalled.” These chaps were, at last accounts, operating 
somewhere in Michigan. They could be indicted for 
getting money under false pretenses, and we advise any 
community where they may offer this wicked recipe to 
make the place too hot to hold them. 
THORDEY’S CATTLE FOOD 

Has been before the public for a ea 
sold in England. A concern 

wy lies 6 ** Art Publishers,” issue a circu- 
lar the object of which is to induce agents to-undertake 
‘the sale of an engraving called “The Mother of Our 
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at the same time to sell ‘‘ Family Rights” to 
tificial Honey,” * Oriental Balm for the Com- 

““ Japanese Egg Preserver,” and various other 
ings, among them ‘“Thorley’s Patent Feed for 
lorses, Cattle, Swine, Poultry, Sheep, etc.” Stinson & 
9. claim in this circular to have purchased of Thorley’s 
Agent in this country at an immense price the right to 
introduce the Food in any part of North America. Mr. 

i T. L. Harrison, Secretary of the N. Y. State Agricultu- 
as : ty, writes us: ‘‘On hearing of this (Stinson & 
Co.'s offer to sell rights), I sent a copy of their certificate 

and recipe to Mr. John Thornton, in London, and re- 

quested him to show it to Mr. Thorley, whose address I 

did not know. I inclose also Mr. Thorley’s reply, de- 

. mouncing the thing as a swindle.” Mr. Thorley’s letter, 

at dated London, June 9th, reads as follows:—‘*To John 
Thornton, Esq., 15 Laughan Place—Sir: I have to thank 

you for the perusal of the inclosed from T. L. Harrison, 

Esq., N. Y. State Agricultural Society, Albany, respect- 

ing the “Family Right” and ‘‘recipe’’ for making my 

















Food. It is only necessary to state that it is a down- 
right swindle and imposition upon the public of the 

- 3 States of America, and anything your friend can do in 

: exposing the fraud will be esteemed a favor by yours 

* obediently, Joseph Thorley, the inventor and sole pro- 


prietor of Thorley’s Food for Catttle.” Whatever may 
be the merits of Thorley’s Cattle Food, and they are not 
under discussion, we think they can not according to 
this letter of Mr. Thorley be tested by buying one of 
these * Vamily Rights.” 
LARGE ESTATES IN EUROPE 
are lying about loose, wanting the rightful heirs to 
come and claim them. A gentleman in Missouri sends 
us three circulars concerning a wonderful property in 
Holland, and asks what we think of them. We think 
they are very bad specimens of printing, and that so 
many heirs to so much property should put out better- 
looking documents. Some hundreds—rather thousands 
of such estates have been looked after by numerous rel- 
ativesin this country. Can anybody tell us of an in- 
stance in which the hopes entertained have ever been 
realized? There is, of course, always some lawyer or 
other person who uses up the money subscribed by the 
hopeful heirs, and there is where the prophet (profit) 
comes in. . 
HOW TO GO WEST. 

Here is an invitation to those going West or return- 
ing, to join the Western Traveling Association, as it will 
cost less than half the usual fare. ‘‘Send at once $1, 

\ and three-cent stamp by mail, for certificate of member- 
- ship and card of instructions, giving P. O. address near- 
est R. R. station, and point of destination. Address 
Western Traveling Association, Lincoln, Nebraska."’ 
Now this may be all right, but it looks on the face of it 
like a gross fraud. We don’t advise sending dollars to 
peopl. who don’t publish their names—and not always 
then. 
PARISIAN WATCHES. 
A post-master in Mason Co., Il., sends us a circular of 
a chap in Bond street, who acknowledges the receipt of 
the money for Parisian watches, but will not be abie to 
Will the order for about 6 weeks. The P. M. asks what we 
know about the concern. We “ know” that the same con- 
‘cern sends out circulars from Broadway extolling the 
“$4 Geneva watch.” We don’t know, but guess that the 
- . “Parisian Watch” is about as good as the ‘‘ Geneva 
Watch,” and that one is about as likely to get returns 
. from the one as the other. 
““MEDICAL*’ MATTERS 
are fearfully dull. We suppose the successful dealers 
in this kind of trash have gone to some flashy watering 
Place to air their diamonds, and that the unsuccessful 
ones find it does not pay to push things in midsummer. 
* At all events we scarcely ever found such a lack of nov- 
‘elty. The directions to an agent undertaking the sale 
_ of medicines or other things sent out by agents are amu- 
_ ging, even in this hot weather. One concern has nearly 
a page of rigmarole for the agent to get off, and we can 
see the individual upon whom this eloquence is 
| “@irected.....Here isa quack medicine fellow who fur- 
“nishes agents with 50 or 100 pamphlets free of charge, 
: ‘The pamphlets can be distributed in many 
‘the post-office boxes, by means of school- 
n @etur to their homes, by sending them about 
the houses bya younger brother or-sister, etc.’ Is it not 
sity that innocent children must be inveigled into a 
speratio . od traffic......Edwin Eastman 
to the story, captured by the Comanches, 
by the @ame token, was nabbed by the 


with Eddie's portrait. It looks much as if he were a 
careless chewer of tobacco, but we are informed that he 
was ‘** branded.** The knowledge of the wonderful Blood 
Syrup was confided to Clark Johnson, M.D., Jersey City, 
N. J., who puts out the little pamphlet briefly describ- 
ing Eddie's woes and largely expatiating upon the med- 
icine. Could the sufferings of E. E. and the virtues of 
the medicine be properly set forth in an eight-page pam- 
phiet, half English and half German? Of course not. 
So we have a duodecimo book of 219 pages issued by 
“Clarke Johnson, M.D.’’ in which the subject is done 
justice. The agony is piled up to that extent that one 
must shudder as he reads. No one man could have given 
such vivid pictures of Indian life. It must have been 
written by a combination like that which would be formed 
by engaging Ned Buntline, Capt. Mayne Reed, the au- 
thor of Ouida, and the chap who writes plays for the 
Bowery, all on one work. When we read this book we 
could only make use of the old Quaker's oath—‘‘ Well I 
never!*’ Those who want to know about the life of the 
Comanches, Apaches, and other pets of the government 
will find information in this book that can be found no- 
where else. We have lived among the Indians a little, 
and wish to thank Edward E. for so largely adding to 
the knowledge of the world. But, alas! before we could 
find the poor captive and very-muchk-branded Eddie, we 
learned that like Sairey Gamp’s Mrs. Harris—‘‘ There 
ain’t no such pussun."’ Clark Johnson, “M.D., Jersey 
City, modestly withholds his address, and we are in- 
formed that his letters are taken from the post-office by 
a messenger from Amity street, in New York. The 
relationship between our beloved Eastman, Old Mother 
Noble, Clark Johnson, Vin Iridin, and the rest, is too 
much for us to trace out this hot weather, though we 
have a pretty good clue to their genealogy. : 


“Bits of Talk.??—“E.” and others are 
informed that this interesting book on home matters 
will be sent from this office upon receipt of price, $1. 





Preserving Eggs.—Inquiries about the 
modes of preserving eggs come in crowds this month. In 
another part of this number of the Agriculturist we men- 





- tasteful. 


| details. Mr. Withers is one of our most snccessful 


tion a method which may be successfully used in a small 
way, to which we refer inquirers. There is no better 
method of preserving large quantities than that given on 
page 248 in July Agriculturist. We take occasion to re- 
peat the caution as to trying to keep eggs laid in the hot 
weather or that are not perfectly fresh when put down. 
Packing eggs in dry salt is of little use. 





Capons and Caponizing.—“ J. H.,” 
Laporte, Ind., gives capons an excellent character as 
nurses for young chickens. If one is put into a large 
box with twenty or twenty-four chickens, he wiil brood 
over them very carefully and attentively, and care for 
them in the best way possible. He asks where instru- 
ments for caponizing may be procured.—Of H. H. Stod- 
dard, New Haven, Ct. 

Win@mills.—C. F. M.,” Howard Co., Md., 
and others. It would be more satisfactory for all parties 
if those asking questions about windmills would read 
over our advertising columns and write for information 
to those who can supply it better than we can. 

A Double Lilium Auratum.—Some- 
times lilies become double and present a confused mass 
of shapeless petals. In one sent us by Mrs. J. H. Phin- 
ney, Roselle, N. J., the parts are all duplicated. There 
are six well formed petals just within the regniar series, 
twelve stamens, and two pistils. We saw a similar 
flower a number of years ago, before this lily was in 
general cultivation, in the collection of Mr. Jas. Hogg. 





Cosoperation Amongst Farmers.— 
“C. M. O.,” Mitchell Co., Iowa. There is no reason 
why farmers should not combine to protect their own 
interests, but every rcason why they should. The agri- 
cultural interest being the most extensive in the coun- 
try, and being the basis on which ‘national prosperity is 
built up, should by all means make itself felt. But cau- 
tion should be exercised in choosing leaders in any 
movement looking towards co-operation or combination, 
and liberal and just views with regard to the claims of 
seemingly conflicting interests should be adopted, lest 
haply impossibilities be attempted, and failure in expec- 
tations should result. 

Church Architecture, by Frederick 
Clarke Withers, N. Y.: A. J. Bicknell & Co. This isa 


mostly by himself, have been carried out in building. ay 
proposing to erect church edifices will find it to their ad- 
vantage to consu't this beautiful and elaborate work, 
Sold by Orange Judd & Uo., price, $25. 
Landscape Architecture,—N, 9. w 

8. Cleveland, a well-known landscape architect of Chica. 
go, has put forth through the house of Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., a work entitled ‘‘ Landscape Architecture as applied 
to the wants of theWest ; with an essay on Forest Planting 
on the Great Plains.” This does not profess to be 
working manual, but it is full of useful suggestions, and 
treats of the general principles that underlie all success- 
ful’treatment of lands whether on a large or a smal} scale, 
Though especially adapted to the West its teachings will 
be found useful everywhere. Sent from this office by 
mail for $1.50. 


Can not See It.--“ W. F. W.,” Tampa, Fla, 
writes to ask “if it is cruel to bore the horns of cattle 
that have the hollow horn, how then can they be cured 
without boring them?”—Probably W. F. W. has not 
realized the fact that we do not believe there is any such 
disease, or that there is anything the matter with the 
horns. The trouble is in the stomach, and if some good 
food is put into that the horns will be all right, 





Patent Gates.— A. B.,” Findlay, Ohio, 
The remarks made in reference to the matter of claims 
for infringement of so-called patent rights in the Agricul- 
turist of April last comprise all that can be said abont it, 
Before any money is paid on any such claim, if the claim 
is honest the party making it will give evidence of that 
fact. Until he does it will be best to decline paying, 
Amongst the matters to be profitably discussed by farmers 
in their meetings just now is this one of patent rights, 
Without doubt.many millions of dollars are unnecessarily 
taken out of the farmers’ pockets yearly, and conveyed 
very quietly into those of owners of legitimate patents, 
to say nothing of the amounts fleeced from farmers by 
fraudulent patent rights. The whole business needs over- 
hauling, and now is a good time for it. 

Report of the Vermont Board of 
Agriculture.-—The first report of the Vermont Board 
of Agriculture has been received, This is an especially 
interesting volume, containing several valuable papers by 
prominent Vermont Agriculturists and scientific men, 
among which we notice an essay. ‘‘ On the butter dairy,” 
by D. B. Wheelock, of Barrie ; another on *‘ The establish- 
ment of the St. Albans butter market,” in which are 
found many valuable hints to others interested in estab- 
lishing local markets for the disposal of produce, with 
others of general interest. The volume altogether isa 
valuable addition to agricultural_literature. 

Reports Received. — We acknowledge 
with thanks the Ninth Annual report of the Ohio Dairy- 
men’s Association; the proccedings of the Farmers’ 
State Convention of Kansas,at Topeka ; and the Resources 
and Advantages of Colorado, published by the Territorial 
Board of Immigration. 


The Percheron Horse.—L. B. Drake. 
The true well-selected Percheron if judiciously crossed 
upon our native mares will make valuable farm and cart 
horses for certain localities. The style of the resulting 
animal will be much like that of the better class of Cana- 
dian horses. But to realize such a result the sire must be 
sclected with great care, for he can not be picked up ac- 
cidently by any nicans. The demand for Percheron 
horses in France has been far ahead ef the supply, and 
consequently there has been much carcless breeding, and 
ungainly Normans have been substituted for the true race 
in whose veins Arab blood flows. Again there has been 
want of judgment in selecting mares for crossing, and 
much disappointment has resulted. The Percheron horse 
himself is not altogether at fault here, but the want of 
skill and knowledge of some breeders which has brought 
discredit on him. If our correspondent will seek out 
such stock as has been imported by Mr. Parker, of West 
Chester, Pa., and other judicious breeders, wherewith to 
improve his own, he may avoid disappointment. 


Clover in Alabama.—'S8. J. H.,” Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., sends us a package of clover grown in 
Colbert Co., N. Alabama. This clover (common red 
clover) is three feet long, with a fine stem, and abund- 
antly supplied with leaves and blossoms. Such a crop, 
if even on the ground, and as thick as from the slen- 





very elegant work ; the pages (18% by 18) are of very heavy 
tinted paper, and the initials and border are exceedingly 
The work gives plans and elevations of 21 
ehurches and 2 schoolhouses, with many illustrations of 


der stem it would seem to be, should cut three tons of hay 
per acre. The idea that clover will not grow in the 
South has been disprovedlong ago. Here is a proof that 
it thrives as well as at any place in the North or West. 


- Our Colbert Co. friends need only to grow such clover, 








church architects ; and the designs in his work, whieh are 


and to keep stock to eat it, to fourieh and be happy. 
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Spring or Fall Colts. — “Inquirer” 
auke at what season colts should be born to make the 
best horses—spring or fall?—In the case of ordinary 
farmers, it is probably better to raise spring colts (the 
mares not being overworked while suckling), because 
the grass fodder will make more milk than the usual win- 
ter rations of a farm team. If grain is fed to the dam all 
winter (the colt having a chance to help himself to it), it 
is a good plan to have the foaling come in the fall, and 
to wean the colt on grass in the spring. It all depends 
on treatment. If the winter feed is abundant and good, 
we would prefer to have a colt dropped in the fall, rather 
than have him depend for his milk on a mare doing 
spring work. 

Fence Against Dogs.—''B. K.,” Green- 
up, Ky. Few dogs will get over a picket fence five feet 
high, yet we have known some to do it. With such a 
fence, the danger is that a dog after sheep wiil dig a way 
beneath it very quickly. In fact, we do not know of any 
plan by which sheep may be kept. perfectly secure against 
dogs, unless it be by fencing with a high fence and 
closely watching through the day, and shutting the sheep 
up at night in a building. 

Deep Cans for Milk,.—“ J. J.,” Schoon- 
maker, Slaterville, writes that he now has a vat 12 feet 
long, 2 ft. 4 in. wide, and 21 inches deep, through which 
a stream of spring water is led by a half-inch pipe. His 
cans are 17 inches deep and 8 inches diameter. The 
milk stands 36 hours without souring in the hottest 
weather; the cream is then two inches thick, and solid, 
and makes firm yellow butter without the use of ice. 
The saving of labor to his family and the improvement 
of his butter are so great, that they are abundantly 
satisfied. 

Chicken Catarrh.—G. C.,” Wellesley, 
Mass. The best treatment for young chicks with catarrh 
—a complaint which is distinguished by discharge of 
gummy matter from the eyes and mucus from the throat 
~—is to keep them perfectly dry and warm, bathe the eyes 
with a weak solution of chloride of zinc, and wash the 
throat with a feather dipped in the same. There should 
be a little cayenne pepper or ginger given in the food, 
which should be scalded. Fine corn-meal or coarse 
wheat-middlings or bread-crumbs fed warm. 





About the Mule.—“H. W. P.,’’ Alsten 
Co., S. C., writes, in reply to ‘‘C. O. B.,”’ that after forty 
years’ experience as a planter with mules, he has found 
that the best animal] in every way is the produce of the 
Maltese Jack, which is of medium size, has a white 
muzzle, light color around the eye, whitish color under 
the belly, and is gray steel and sometimes nearly black 
as toits body. Its form is symmetrical, and with good 
mares it produces mules of fifteen hands, which, well 
cared for up to five years of age, will Jast twenty years, 
and keep in good order under hard work. They are 
active and enduring. The large heavy mule is often 
sluggish, and is not to be preferred to these lighter ones, 
He considers a mule to-be the most valuable agricultural 
animal in the South and West; and one that, although he 
is generally roughly used, will properly appreciate kind 
and generous treatment. 


Planting Timber.—“B. K.,” Greenup, 
Ky. If atract of woodland from which the large timber 
has been cut is left alone and cattle kept out of it, the 
growth will be renewed naturally faster than by replant- 
ing. Trees which have been grown in the open ground 
when transplanted into the woods, or trees from woods 
moved into open ground, receive a shock which they are 
a long time recovering from; while seedlings coming 
naturally grow rapidly and flourish in open woods if 
protected, 


How His Fowls Paid.—‘W. T.,” 
Shelter Island, N. Y., sends an account of the eggs pro- 
duced by forty hens from January ist to April 30th. They 
were kept in a coop dug three feet below the level of the 
ground, and sixteen feet long and eight feet wide; the 
floor was bare earth, and the peak of the roof was seven 
feet above the floor. A window of six square feet was 
made in the reof. The fowls laid 2,087 eggs, which sold 
for $47.50. and consumed $17.65 worth of corn and clams, 
leaving $29.85 for profit, besides 200 chickens running 
around and more on the way. 


Mink.—‘H. L. 8.,” Boalsburg, Pai, aske if 
there is any work on the breeding of mink. -There is 
no such work known tous, and we believe there is none. 
‘There are but few persons engaged in this. business, 
‘which is one that probably few would succeed in. There 
is, however, no secret init. The chief difficulties are to 
et the mink, and when they are procured, to keep them 





from getting away again. A closely-fenced yard, witha 
stream of running water passing through it, places for 
shelter or hiding and nests, and the proper food, which 
should be fresh animal offal and fish, are-the chief thinge 
needed. Then a taste for the business, and unlimited 
patience and plenty of time to waste over it, may enable 
& man to gain a precarious living by it. 


Wild Onion, or Garlic ?—‘“ £. W. 8.,” 
Baltimore Co.,Md. There is no means of freeing the 
milk or butter from the unpleasant taste of garlic, or 
wild onion. The only thing that can be done is to pre- 
vent the milk of a cow that has eaten the weed from be- 
ing mixed with the other milk for twenty-four hours 
afterwards. The breath and skin of the cow will smell 
80 strongly that the discovery will be readily made. 
Garlic should be carefully extirpated from meadows and 
pastures, 





Carrots for Cows.—“James,’’ Mercer 
Co., Ohie. Carrots are better feed for milch-cows than 
mangels, but sometimes the cows refuse to eat them. In 
such cases we have overcome the difficulty by chopping 
up carrots and potatoes and sprinkling salt and a little 
bran upon them, when they are readily eaten ; by gradu- 
ally leaving out the potatoes the cow will take the car- 
rots alone. Parsnips are even better feed than carrots, 
and will yield richer milk. : 

Ungratefal Hens.—“C.8.,” Montgom- 
ery Co., N. Y., has one hundred hens which have a good, 
warm place, plenty of good water, corn, and lime, and 
still they decline to lay more than five to seven eggs a 
day—the whole one hundred! What will make them 
lay? Acapital punishment for such hens would be to 
take off their heads and send them to market, and buy 
Light Brahmas or Leghorns or some other fowls that 
are more industrious, with the money. 


‘¢ Wolf in the Tail.?°—‘M. B.,” Mar- 
shall Co., West Va., asks if cows ever have “ wolf in the 
tail” with ‘‘hollow horn’? There are no such com- 
plaints as these. But when cattle become weak and 
poor by want of nourishing food, exposure to damp and 
cold, and by neglect, their extremities begin to show an 
altered appearance, which is a symptom and nota dis- 
ease. The barbarous customs of boring the horns and 
pouring hot vinegar into them, and slitting the tail and 
filling the wound with salt, which are practiced by some 
farmers who, by neglect, permit their cattle to get out of 
condition, should be severely censured, and a better way 
pointed out. The cattle should be kept warm and clean, 
be well fed and cared for, and their general health will 


then very seldom be affected so as to call for medicine or 


any other treatment. 

. Oats or Corn for Horses.—“‘J. D. P.,”’ 
Tipton Co., Tenn. Oats are better than corn as contin- 
ual feed for horses; but oats and corn ground together 
will answer very well. A proper quantity when fed with 
cut hay or oat straw would be three quarts P a feed. 


Pigs with a Cough.—“ M. B.,” Shirrard, 
West Va., asks what to do with the pigs which havea 
cough. A cough is more often a symptom of indigestion 
than of cold in pigs. They should have some charcoal 
given to them; some wheat or rye-bran, scalded and al- 
lowed to cool, would be good for them. Soap-suds is 
not to be recommended as a medicine for pigs; a little 
charcoal, with a handful of wood-ashes and a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, given to bas te would be far better. 


Limed Eggs.— “8, 3. K., ” Bedford Co., Pa., 
asks how the eggs, known in the ‘market as limed eggs, 
are prepared and preserved. The dealers who handle 
large quantities of eggs have brick tanks built in a cool 
cellar. The eggs are packed in these tanks and kept 
covered with clear lime-water. Any vessel, such as a 
tub or barrel, will answer the purpose in a small way as 
well as the tanks. 





A String of Bony Questions.—‘ E. 
W. P.,”” Derby, Conn.. asks why two barrels of bone- 
dust, two barrels of wood-ashes, and six pails of water, 
mixed and left on the barn-floor for two weeks, did not 
result in the bone dissolving? (2d.) Can sulphuric acid 
be purchased pure at a druggist’s, and at what price? 
(3d.) In mizing ashes and. bone-dust, is there a loss by 
freed ammonia? (4th.) How fine is finely-ground bone? 
(5th,) Can ashes be most profitably used on an old mea- 
dow soon to be turned under, or ona new meadow? 
(6th.). What is the comparative value of oats in the straw 
with timothy hay ?--Replies : (1st.) Because the dissolv- 
ing or reducing bones by such @ method can not be ef- 
fected in so short a time ag two weeks. (2d.) A druggist 


-onght to. supply * commercial sulphuric acid” at three to 





twelve cents a pound, or thereabouts. (Chemically pure 
acid is worth forty cents.) (8d.) Yes, if moisture is 
present. (4th.) The finest is as fine as flour. (6th.) It 
will make very little difference in the ultimate profit, but 
generally the quickest returns are from the application 
on new meadows. (6th.) It depends altogether on the 
time of cutting. Oats cut before maturity (or in the 
milk) are worth as much as the hest timothy hay, and 
twice as good as timothy cut sedi deen: ripe. 


Eggs from Sick F Fowls.—“A. Q 8,’ 4 
West Windsor, Ohio. Cholera being undoubtedly a blood 
disease of course affects to some extent the character of 
the flesh and eggs of fowls subject to it. But after a cure 
the blood is restored to a healthful condition, and the 
fowl no longer experiences any i]! effects from the disease. 
Simple diarrhea does not affect the character of the fowl 
as food, excepting so far as the emaciation which occurs. 
Eggs for hatching should always be selected from healthy 
and vigorous fowls, 


Early Lambs for the Butcher.—A 
Cumpberland Co., N. J., farmer writes: “I purpose to 
buy some Merino grade ewes and raise lambs for the 
butcher. I want to keep the ewes fat enough to go off 
soon after the lambs are gone, I see you sometimes 
recommend using a Cotswold ram for such purposes. 
Here farmers think they must use a South-Down ram or 
the lambs will not fatten. Cotswold grade lambs they 
say will grow but not get fat. Is this true ?”"—It depends 
a good deal on the breeding of the Cotswold. He should 
be thorough-bred, not too large, and eo bred that he will 
mature early. A good many breeders of Cotswolds have 
aimed to get size rather than good form and early maturi- 
ty. In our own experience we have had no difficulty in 
fattening grade Cotswold lambs, but much depends on 
getting the rignt kind of ram and on feeding the lambs. 
A well-bred Cotswold should mature as early as a South- 
Down. But you must not select the largest Cotswolds. 
Great size and early maturity are rarely if ever found in 
the same animal, 


Plaster ang Bone-dust for Wheat. 
—‘S. D. 8.,”’ Md., asks us to give him * the proper pro- 
portions of bone-dust and plaster, as a fertilizer for 
wheat.’’--There is nothing to be gained in mixing bones 
and plaster together. They will do just as much good 
sown separately. Sow from one to two bushels of plaster 
per acre, and five to ten bushels of bone-dust. 





The Right Side of an Animal,— 
“H.W.T.” The right-hand side of an animal is that 
side which corresponds to the right-hand side of a man. 
Thus, when a man faces an animal or looks directly at 
its face its right side is at his left. The protuberance on 
the side of a bloated cow is on és left side, and when a 
man is facing the animal of course the protuberance is 


_ on his right. - 





Remedy for Hoven.—“ Observer,” La 
Salle Co., Ill., writes that he has always succeeded in 
curing hoven or bloat in cattle by placing a round stick 
crosswise in the animal’s mouth, and holding it there by 
a rope tied to each end and passing around the horns. 
The animal is then driven briskly around the yard, and 
in its effort to get rid of the stick discharges the gas 
from the stomach. 


Artificial Manure.—“ A. J. B.,” Prince 
Edwards Co., Va., sends"a description of an artificial 
manure, composed of 20 bushels of earth, 3 bushels 
wood-ashes, 3 bushels fine bone-dust, 3 bushels plaster, 
and 118 pounds of nitrate of soda, sulphate of soda, 
muriate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, and sulphate and 
muriate of ammonia, The advertiser offers to sell all the 
ingredients, except earth and ashes, at $25 perton. He 
claims it to be equal to natural guano. Our opinion of | 
the matter is asked. Each of these ingredients, except 
the plaster and the muriate of soda (common salt), is 
worth more than $25 per ton. Some of them are worth 
5 cents and some 18 cents a pound, wholesale. As they 
are the most valuable fertilizers, of course there can be 
but a small quantity of them in the mixture, and the 
manure would not be an approach to guano in its Valse 
as a fertilizer. 


ee ¥ 


Double Furrow Plows.—“ ra EB 
Clinton, La, The double furrow plow is extensively used 
in England, and it is found there that three horses and 
one man with one of these plows can do as much work 
as four horses and two men with two single plows, the 
character of the soil i eects enw On 
ght sls sess plows wl nodonhedly fea 
a por, wit reo mere sa 
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Soiling.—“A. C.,” Knoxville, 
that in the South there is no soiling crop 
es more or richer milk when fed to cows than 
ess it be cow-peas. The Southern corn, he 
: being much sweeter than the Northern, induces 
“the: rs to consume more of it than they would of other 
feed. He further writes that “the Agriculturist, by lay- 
_ §mg down broad truths and common-sense views which 
"gre as much applicable to the South and West as to the 
th and East, is doing a great deal to improve its 
” 


a tee 





Chickens in the Barn.—N. F. F.,” 
Sandwich (no State). Chickens will not thrive if shut 
up on a barn floor. They are far better to be cooped on 
the ground out of doors in a dry place. Probably a large 
proportion of sudden deaths amongst young chicks are 
dne to over-feeding and cramming. They require feed- 
ing very often and very sparingly. A quarter of a pint of 
corn is ample supply for a hen for one day without any 
other food, and one teaspoonful of corn-mush or coarse 
meal per day is sufficient for a very young chick. 
. * 

Size of 2 Ton of May.—As usual at 
this season we have many inquiries as to estimating hay 
in bulk. “Ordinary ” hay is such a vague term that no 
Tule can be given to estimate it as such. But 600 cubic 
feet of timothy, or hay of two-thirds timothy and one- 
third clover, wéll packed in a stack or mow, will weigh a 

_ ton. 800 cubic feet of clover alone, or common meadow 
grass made up of timothy red top, white bent or fescue, 
will make a ton if well-packed. 

Going West.—After a lengthened visit to 
that part of Central and Western Kansas included in the 
valley of the Arkansas River, we can not hesitate to re- 
commend that portion of the country as especially favor- 
able for those who desire to move where cheap lands, 
some free homesteads, fertile soil, abundant water, per- 
fect healthfulness, and extensive range for stock may be 
found; all these with short winters and a season of ten 
months during which the plow may be kept constantly at 
work may there be enjoyed. We understand that the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad has over two 
millions of acres for sale in that valley, but that the goy- 
ernment homesteads are about all taken up ; consequent- 
ly the country is already comparatively well settled. 








The Yellowstone Region.—Since the 
wonders and capabilities of this heretofore unknown re- 
gion have been made known through the government ex- 
plorations it has been a country of great interest, an in- 
terest which the reservation of a large tract fora national 
park will only increase. The Northern Pacific Railroad 
traverses the valley of the Yellowstone and will do much 
towards developing the country. Aside from this means 
of communication with the region we now learn that 
the river is navigable for 550 miles, and that it presents 
less obstacles to navigation than the Missouri. With 
a navigable river on the one hand and a railroad on 
the other we may expect the country will prove attractive 
to those who are seeking a home in the “ far West.” 


Gass for a Name.—“ Learner.” The 
specimen is Couch-grass (Triticum repens), called also 
Quack, Quitch, Squitch, Twitch, and several other names. 
The grass is relished by cattle and makes good hay. It 
is, however, a great pest in cultivated land, and on ac- 
count of the vitality of its long and strong roots difficult 
to exterminate. 

” in 
The Grape Crop in Missouri.—Messrs. 
Isidor Bush & Co., the largest grape and wine firm in Mis- 
souri, under date of July ist, say: At this season of the 
year the prospects of the growing crop are yet too uncer- 
tain to be relied upon. We are glad to state, however, 
that the condition of our vineyards is by far better than 
generally expected. Concord, which is more largely 
planted than any other variety of grapes, gives promise 
_ of afaircrop. A few other varieties come out with fine 
clusters. Cynthiana, our best red wine grape, adds the 
glory of having remained unharmed during the intense 
_* frosts of last winter to its other superior qualities ; and 
_ while it remains true that we shail have no crop whatever 
of Catawba and other fine varieties, they make at least a 
very fine growth of young canes, the most essential basis 
es +f in 1874. Reports from the vineyards of Ger- 
France indicate that their prospects for a large 
p this year have again been nipped in the bud 
tosts as late as April 25th—consequently the 











| public benefactors while seeking pleasure, in pursuing 


and the bricks crumbling. We wrote for further particu- 
lars and learn that the chimney is 24 feet high from the 
point where the stove enters it, and from the stove by 
way of the pipe to the chimney is 30 feet. The kind of 
stove is mentioned but we do not knowthe pattern. We 
judge that the trouble is due to incomplete combustion 
ofthe wood. As fire is kept all winter the combustion at 
night must be very slow, and a good part of the wood is 
subjected to what is called destructive distillation. If 
wood be put into a retort or air-tight cylinder and heat ap- 
plied to the outside a portion of the wood will be driven 
off in the form of gas and vapor, and a large share of it be 
left behind as charcoal. Ifthe vapor be condensed it will 
be found to be strongly acid. Indeed, this is just the 
process for preparing impure acetic acid or wood vine- 
gar. A very similar state of affairs exists in our friend’s 
stove at night when the combustion is slow. A portion 
of the wood is distilled rather than burned, and owing to 
the great length of pipe the acid products get cool and 
condense:in the chimney and act upon the lime and 
bricks. We do not see how he can help the matter unless - 
he keeps a stronger fire at night, or shortens his pipe so 
that the acid vapors may pass into the air before they 
are cooled enough to condense. 

Gapes and Lice in Chickens.—‘ E. 
Van A.,”’ Monroe Co., Pa., and others. When the cause 
of a complaint is known the remedy is easily found. The 
cause of gapes is the presence of worms in the chickens’ 
throat. The worms are supposed by some to be the larve of 
lice which infest the fowls. The chicks hatched are free 
from lice ; they must therefore come from the hens. Lice 
abound in filth, and are absent from perfectly clean houses 
and yards. Therefore clean out the roosting places thor- 
oughly : no half measures will do. Let there be no wood- 
en floor, but fresh earth constantly dug over or renewed. 
Tear out of the building every cleat or board that leaves 
a joint wherein vermin can hide. Wash the house with 
hot lime-wash and fill every crack. Pass the roosting- 
poles through a fire of straw or scald them, and soak them 
every week with lard and kerosene oil or crude petroleum. 
Anoint the lousy hens with lard and carbolic acid or 
kerosene oil beneath the wings. In the same way make 
the hens’ nests clean and free from vermin. Suchavig- 
orous campaign against the enemy routed them complete- 
ly from our fowls; and with a good range and fresh sta- 
tions each day for the coops and persistence in these pre- 
ventive measures we never had one case of gape8 amongst 
several hundred chicks or any lice on our hens afterwards. 
Tumble down sheds and roosts over hog pens or filth will 
certainly harbor lice, but in decent houses specially ap- 
propriated to them fowls will rid themselves of any ver- 
min that may annoy them; and fowls decently kept pay 
well for the decent accommodation. 








New York State Dairymens’ As- 
sociation.—The report of the first annual convention 
of the New York State Dairymens’ Association has been 
received. Its contents will be found of great interest to 
all who are concerned in dairying, not only in New 
York, but in other States. We feel obliged, however, in 
the ——— dairymen themselves, to notice with ob- 
jection a remark made by the author of a paper contained 
therein on ‘* Dairying in Oswego County,” otherwise 
unexceptionable. He takes occasion to say that ‘‘ the 
general introduction of improved stock is prevented by 
the mammoth prices at which they are held by those 
who deal in them ; when a thorough-bred heifer is held 
at 500 guineas, small-fry farmers must take back seats, 
and let wealth and arrogance without especial merit head 
the column.’ How totally uncalled for and incorrect this 
remark is must have been very apparent to the majority 
of those who heard it read, as it is to every one who 
knows anything of the business of raising thorough-bred 
stock, and of the character of those wealthy—but far from 
arrogant on that account—gentlemen engaged in this 
pursuit. The country generally owes a great debt to 
such men. It is they who have built up races of improved 
stock which have added millions to the income of small- 
Sry farmers who have been intelligent enough to appre- 
ciate the value of their costly and unprofitable efforts to 
themselves, at least in a pecuniary sense. It is not they 
who make the money. Farmers without the control of 
large capital could not afford the time, leisure, and ex- 
pense needed to seek out choice specimens, and to spend 
a life-time in eradicating faults and building up and add- 
ing to points of excellence. They are really and in fact 


each his particular hobby with the greatest perseverance 
and intelligence. As to the profit to a ‘‘small-fry farmer” 
who has $500 or $1,000 to invest in a choice animal in 
expending this sum in improving his stock, we need not 
enmiarge. The facts speak for themséives, and they are 
plain and numerous. The dairy interest can not afford 
to permit a slur to be cast upon the efforts or character 








of the improvers of our stock. Those gentlemen do not 
need any defence ; it is, on the contrary, in the interests 





a, 
of the “‘ small-fry farmers,’ the producers of our 
butter, and cheese, that for them we point out how unde 
served and uncalled for are these remarks. We know th a 
hold no such ideas, nor sympathize with any such feeling 








The Farmers’ Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 


The Fourth of July was largely celebrated in the West- 
ern States by Farmers’ Associations, County conventions 
granges, and other bodies that join in the present anti- 
monopoly movement. The celebration by farmers wag 
especially general in the State of Illinois, and at most of 
the gatherings there was read the New Declaration of In_ 
dependence issued by the State Farmers’ Association 
This document, which is too long for the present crowded 
state of our columns, is largely a paraphrase of the Dec- 
laration. In the place of the series of indictments against 
England so forcibly put in the older instrument this con- 
tains serious charges against railroad corporations and 
corrupt legislators, and concludes as follows: 

‘We, therefore, the producers of this state in our seye- 
rai counties assembled, on this the anniversary of that 
day that gave birth to a nation of freemen and toa gov- 
ernment of which, despite the corfuption of its Officers, 
we are still so justly proud, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the wor'd for the rectitude of our intentions, do 
solemnly declare that we will use all Jawful and peaceable 
means to free ourselves from the tyranny of monopoly,and 
that we will never cease our efforts for reform until ey 
department of our government gives token that the rei 


of licentious extravagance is over, and something of the. 


purity, honesty, and frugality, with which our fathers in- 
augurated it has taken its place. ; 

‘** That to this end we hereby declare ourselves abso- 
lutely free and independent of all past political connec- 
tions, and that we will give our suffrage only to such 
men for office, from the lowest officer in the state to the 
president of the United States, as we have good reason 
to believe will use their best endeavors to the promotion 
of these ends; and for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” . 





Bee Notes.—Advice to Beginners. 
BY M. QUINBY. 
dg 


It is said, and the assertion is pretty well sustained, that 
a queen bee, when everything is favorable, will deposit 
on an average $,000 eggs every 24 hours. A good swarm 
of bees consists of some 20,000. If the eggs that a queen 
will lay were all cared for until hatched into bees we can 
easily see that every ten days will at this rate furnish a 


large swarm. We can also see that every day a properly, 


situated colony is without a fertile queen there must be 
a great Jack in the increase. As many proportionally die 
in such a stock as in one that is maturing bees. Enough 
bees to make several swarms die off annually from any 
thrifty stock. The age of a worker bee is but a few 
weeks. 

A piece of comb an inch square will contain about fifty 
cells—worker size. <A hive of,only ordinary size will 
contain from 60,000 to 80,000 cells. We can all readily 
see the advantage of having an abundance of comb in 
suitable condition to receive the eggs that a queen will 
deposit, and, above all, that there should constantly be 
& queen depositing eggs. In the natural process of 
swarming colonies are without a laying queen from four- 
teen to eighteen days. In ordinary artificial swarming 
about twenty days. <A colony that designs throwing offa 
swarm—to make the time short as possible—will begin 
preparations several days beforehand to provide a succes- 
sor to the queen that is to leave, and to make a sure 
thing of it usually several young queens are reared. When 
the first cell containing a queen is sealed over, the old 
queen and most of the bees leave as aswarm. In mak- 
ing an artificial swarm the old queen is taken with the 
bees, and the old stock is left destitute the same as in the 
other case. They do not usually have any queen cells 
started, and have to begin from the eggs or any young 
larvee, and it will take them some days longer to mature 
aqueen. When bees, if only a hundred or two, are de- 
prived of their queen and have eggs or young larve, they 
will at once commence preparations for one, and it will 
take them from ten to sixteen days to mature it. In 
eight days after leaving the cell, when all is favorable, 
she will begin tolay. But there has been a loss of two 
or three weeks in egg laying. Every bee-keeper who is 
disvosed to turn the industry of his bees to the best ac- 
court should begin to rear queens eaily that they may 
be ready by the time he has swarms, either natural or ar- 
tificial, thereby gaining many bees. 

I have found it most economical to rear queens in small 
boxes. Those made on the Langstroth or common mova- 
ble comb vrinciple will answer as well as any. = use 
three combs about tive inches square, suspendea in frames 
that will go ina box easily. No top or bottom nailed 
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fast. Near the centre of the middle comb cut out a piece 


near three inches longon the upper side, two inches on 
the bottom, and @ little more than an inch in depth. 
Now take a comb from a hive that is breeding con- 
taining eggs or larvee just hatched from the egg—new comb 
js best—cut out & piece of the same shape half the depth 
of the space cut out of the comb, and just long enough to 
fit in the upper side closely, and it will appear asin the 
The bees will wax it fastin a few hours. Neara 


int of bees is wanted to rear the queens. If they can 
not be had from any place a mile or two away they may 
be taken from a hive at home by taking young bees. 
bees are best. Obtain them by taking two or three 


Young 





BROOD COMB INSERTED FOR REARING QUEEN. 


combs without the queen in the middle of the day from a 
hive from which abundant brood is hatching—you have 
movable combs of course—and put them into an empty 
hive or box a few feet from the old stand. In an hour or 
two the older bees will return to the hive. The bees 
that remain may be brushed into an empty box and shut 
up. Now set the box prepared for rearing queens over 
it, and let the bees creep through a hole left for the pur- 
pose up into it. Finding the brood they at once commence 
enlarging one or more of the worker cells into such as 
are required for raising a queen. If very warm give a lit- 
tle water inasponge. They may be allowed to fly out in 
48 hours. 

If there is no honey in any of the combs, they should 
be fed a little while shut up, as well as afterward, unless 
they can obtain it from the flowers. On the tenth day, 
if they finish more than one cell, the supernumeraries 
may be cut out carefully, if situated so that they can be 


| 





without mutilation, and given to another little box of | 


bees prepared in the same way, except that the cell is 
putin instead of brood. If more than one cell is left, 
the first queen that hatches makes it her business within 


a few hours to destroy all rivals ; she bites a hole in the | 


side of the cell, and thrusts her sting into the most vulner- 
able part of her calmly reposing sister, which in a few 
minutes proves fatal. The queen when rid of all rivals 
will fly out to meet the drone in about six days; if suc- 
cessful will begin to lay in about two days more. The 
eggs may be seen in the bottom of the cell. She is now 
ready to introduce into the full colony that is queenless ; 
but can remain in the little box several days if none are 
ready to'receive her. The old hive having swarmed, the 
new colony should be put on the stand of the old one, 
that being moved a rod or more to a new stand. All the 
old bees return to their old place in a day or two. Open 
the old hive and cut out all the queen cells. Take the 
mature laying queen from the little box, and if you 
wish to be absolutely certain that she will never lead off 
& swarm to the woods, cut off one wing to prevent her 
flying ever afterwards. With some honey in a spoon 
smear her completely. Turn her over a few times with. 
a feather, or something that will not harm her, and then 
drop her among the bees at the top of the hive, who 
will clean her off the first. thing and accept her as 
mother. Prof. Agassiz is reported to have said in a 
lecture given at Cambridge recently, that the young 
queen matures and endeavors to force her way out of 
the cell, and is kept back bythe bees, before the first 
Swarm with the old queen leaves. Those who have full 
confidence in his statement will doubt the propriety of 
introducing a queen to the old hive as I have directed. 
But I will assert, without fear of contradiction from any 
one fully acquainted with the subject, that not one first 
swarm in fifty, or even five hundred, will issue under 











erroneous practice. 


‘such circumstances, Erroneous opened the box that contained the bees, that they cle 


teaching leads to | 
| 


go right into the offered hive of their own accord and 


Artificial swarms can be made, if their condition is | abandon all. They did not go. They were then dumped 


right, later in the season. To make one, do it, if you can, 
in the middle of the day. Lift out combs carefully, and 
find the one that the queenison. Put that, with the 
bees on it, into the new hive with frames, and set that on 
the old stand, and remove the old one away as before. 
Two days after introduce the fertile queen, as in the 
other case, without taking the trouble to cut out cells. 
Two days is all the time that is lost in breeding. There 
are bees enough always left in a good stock to nurse the 
brood. In afew days, or weeks at most, they are as 
strong as the old one was. By making swarms artifi- 
cially, and introducing fertile queens in this way, five or 


) six strong colonies may be secured in one season, pro- 


viding the yield of honey is good. All should be kept 
strong. If the old queen could have empty combs in- 
stead of empty frames it would facilitate operations 


f greatly. If the fiowers do not yield honey plentifally, | 


they should be judiciously fed, especially toward the 
last of the season. More about feeding next month. 
With the movable frames it is, in a measure, optional 
with the bee-keeper whether he has increase of bees 
mostly or surplus honey. We can not have both largely 
any more than we can have plenty of eggs when 
biddy is hatching a brood of chickens. If the ener- 
gies of the bees are devoted to the increase, and pro- 
viding their stores for winter, they can not get much 
surplus. We can choose that which we want most, or 
divide the product and have a moderate increase and 
some surplus ; that is if the season is favorable like the 
present up to July. 


Fout Broop.—For the last few years we have been 
exempt from foul brood in this vicinity, yet I would recom- 
mend an examination of every old stock, and if it is found 
in any—itis fully described in ‘‘ Bee-keeping Explained,” 
page 210—take out the bees and put them into an empty 
hive like a new swarm at once, and suffer none of the 
contents of the old hive to be taken with them. If the 
honey they have in the old hive will be needed for 
winter stores, it should be thoroughly scalded and skim= 
med, to destroy whatever poison it may contain, before 
feeding it. 

Surplus boxes taken off this month and next on 
account of greater scarcity will be likely to need more 
care to prevent bees taking out the honey.and carrying 
it back to the hive. If the quantity is not much, the 
boxes may be set into any empty barrel, right side up if 
possible, in a manner thatthe bees may get out of them. 
If turned on one side, have all the sheets of comb vertical. 
Throw a thin sheet or cloth over the barrel, to prevent 
outside bees from getting in. Those on the inside will 
creep up to the underside to get out. Take off the 
sheet and shake off the bees afew times, returning it 
quickly to prevent others getting in. When honey in 
the flowers fails greatly, as it does in many sections this 
month, the bees will begin to take it out of the boxes on 
the hives. That in the unsealed cells will be carried 

down. Close watch is needed to save it. In sections 
where buckwheat honey is obtained, it is generally 
stored this month, and boxes part full of clover will be 
finished ont with the darker honey, and appear like all of 
that quality. If not wanted mixed take off the clover 
boxes early. Clover honey sells much the best. 


A Swarm In a Hottow TREE.—E. W. Taylor writes: 
‘On the 28th of Maya swarm of my neighbor’s bees 
came over near my house and went into the hollow of a 
large chestnut-tree. It will be next to impossible to get 
them by cutting the tree. They are in one of the largest 
branches. ‘The tree is easy of ascent, and branches near 
the hollow. <A bee-hive could be placed near the hole 
with but little trouble, if they could be induced to come 
into jt. If there was any way to make them swarm the 
hole could be stopped, and they might be hived easily. 
It is a very nice, large swarm. They are not wild. If you 
will tell me how to get them, I shall consider it a favor.” 


Reriy.—lI get such inquiries frequently. An answer to 
this one willapply to many others. The instincts of bees 
should be understood. Bees after they get combs made and 
occupied with brood never voluntarily leave a tenement 
that will possibly answer, even for one much more com- 
modious. They never desert itaslongas healthy. If this 
were understood it would save much idle speculation, and 
sometimes money. A yearago we sold a lady a stock of 
bees in the improved hives. They were lost in the winter. 
She added another in the spring. To save the expense 
of a hive she was advised to take only combs, frames, 
and bees, sent in a rough box, and transfer to her empty 
hive. It could have been done in five minutes’. But the 
operator, probably, had never read the directions for 
transferring, or had any experience in avoiding stings! 
The bees were received in good order. Her manager rot 
understanding the above-mentioned principle or instinct, 
and supposing that the brood sealed up in the combs 
was of more value than all else sent, thought if he 








into the hive in bulk—hurriedly,I suppose for fear of ~ 
stings—all the combs were broken and spoiled but two 
combs, and they were bottom up. The mature bees 
were nearly all destroyed. I attended and set matters 
to rights. They had the queen yet, and may recover by 
fall, yet there will be a loss of at Jeast $25 for this season, 
if the yield of honey should continue as it has com- 
menced. This isin consequence of not und 
principles, s 

The man with the swarm in the'chestnut-tree can not 
expect the bees to come out voluntarily any more than 
they went to the hive from the rough box, . They have 
brood in a week after they are located. The bees can 
be got out of the tree only by force. An important 
question to consider is, Will it pay? Are they worth 
anything as they are in the tree? How much would it 
cost to get them out? It might, perhaps, take a man 
all day. How much would they be worth in a good 
hive? If worth nothing in the tree, and $15 or $20 in the 
hive, will the difference in value pay for the trouble? 
The value in any case will depend greatly on the yield of 
honey after they are out. In estimating the expense, it 
would be well to consider the necessity of obtaining the 
assistance of a skilled mechanic, and one who has had 
some experience with bees, that he may work without 
constant fear of stings. They must be transferred, brood 
and combs. The tree may be left standing if it is best. 
A scaffold can be made in the’place where a hive can be 
placed with little trouble, on which a man may work to’ 
make the examination. The first thing to do is to as- 
certain which side of the cavity the shell is thinnest, and 
its extent up and down the tree. With a brace and bit, 
or auger, bore a few inch holes throngh the shell to as- 
certain the extent of the cavity. Make two rows of 
holes close together at the top and bottom of the cavity, 
across the body of the tree. With mallet and chisel 
split out the piece between the holes, or if the grain of 
the wood will not allow of its splitting, bore another 
row of holes up and down, and the slab can be readily 
taken out, exposing the whole surface of the combs. 
The bees by this time will not be disposed to sting, and 
the work may progress without fear. The combs will 
probably be new and tender. Those which are filled 
with honey only may be cut from the others and saved 
for the table. Those containing brood must be put into 
frames, and held just as described in transferring in the 
May number of the Agriculturist. If the weather is 
warm—it ought to be—the combs will be very soft, and 
care will be needed to keep them straight. They may 
be laid on a board and brought tothe ground and fitted 
in the frames. When all is arranged, set the hive as 
near as possible to the entrance in the tree and put in 
the frames. Probably the bees will have crept off the 
combs upward as soon as the work 
be in a cluster not far off, either out oF 
be dipped into the hive as easily as & 
When the queen is once in, the bees will 
fail in the course of a few hours. Shut the hive and 
leave it until cold weather. 









The Patrons of Husbandry—The Granges. 


Several have written to ask if we should ad- 
vise them to join the Patrons of Husbandry, 
and others to ask what we think of the organi- 
zation. There are certain things upon which 
we do not care to give advice. If we are asked 
by a correspondent if he should join a particular 
church, if it is best for him to belong to this or 
that political party, or if he had better unite 
himself with the Masons or Odd-fellows, we 
reply that these are matters in which each one 
should judge for himself. So, in regard to the 
Patrons of Husbandry, we have not felt it 
within our province to advise persons to join or 
withhold themselves from the association. 
Much depends upon the character of such an 
organization at any given point, and many other 
things which those at a distance can not judge 
of. In a pretty wide experience, we have in 
one place known a certain very popular and 
generally worthy organization to include all the 
meanest men in the town, and in another place 
the same body had all the best men among its 
members. So it may be with the Patrons of 
Husbandry in certain localities; and we advise 
each one to judge for himself, As to what we 




































































































think of the Patrons of Husbandry, that is an- 
other question. When it was started, several 
years ago, the chief claim that its advocates 
‘presented was that it was a co-operative society, 
‘and it would enable its members to procure 
farm implements and supplies from first hands, 

_ without paying profits to dealers. Being unable 
to see how such an “order” could change the 

- Ordinary course of trade we had little to say 
about it, Recently, however, the whole matter 
has taken on a new aspect. The farmers in 
several of the Western States, on account of 
high freights, have been suffering from low 
prices for their produce, and a general desire 
for some unity of action with reference to rail- 
roads developed itself. Here was the Patrons 
ef Husbandry at hand, with its machinery in 
working order, and capable of indefinite exten- 
sion. The necessity for some kind of organiza- 


tion through which the farmers could make | 


themselves felt led to a wonderful increase of 
the order, and granges multiplied with aston- 
ishing rapidity. At the last published account, 
‘there were; on June 25th, according to the 
Prairie Farmer, which claims to have its in- 
formation from official sources, 4,227 granges 
in the United States, distributed as. follows: 
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Now here is an organization of immense 
extent and great power for good or evil. It is 
not to be ignored, nor is it to be put down by 
any amount ofridicule or denunciation. What- 
ever we may think of the machinery of the 
order, and however we may feel that farmers 
of all people have no need of secrecy in any of 
their proceedings, here is an immense organ- 
ization that must be accepted as one of the 
facts of the time. That such a body under 
wise leaders and cautious counsels can effect 
much good, there is little doubt. But will they 
have these ? This is one of the problems of 
the day. If the organization is made use of 
by designing politicians to serve their own 
selfish ends, better that it had never existed. 
If, however, it should prove as we hope it will, 
the, means of awakening farmers to the fact 
that they have a voice in public affairs; if it 
shall influence them to send to the State 
and National legislatures only honest and 
incorruptible men; if it shall cause farmers 
to inquire into the qualifications of the men 
they vote for, it will prove indeed a blessing. 

As to the present conflict between the granges 
and the railroads about which we hear so much, 
We have not space to discuss it. We believe 
the interests of the farmers and the railroads 
to be identical, as neither can succeed without 
the other; and have no doubt that when the 

present excitement has passed away a mutual 
concession and respect of the rights of each 
other lead to a fair adjustment of the 
great wrong, assuming 

‘there be one in this case, never can exist 

ng in this country. The people are right at 
wrt, and when they speak all “ niénopoly ” 
ression” mustcease. There was never 

‘hopeless case than that of the property 

tax-payers of the city of New York 
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two years ago. When the people were con- 
vinced of the necessity of doing it, they forgot 
all else and swept aside “ Rings” and all plun- 
dering combinations. If the farmers of the 
Western States are wrongly treated they have 
the power in their own hands to right them- 
selves. They have need, however, to beware 
of hasty and ill-considered legislation, for the 
case is one that needs statesmanship rather 
than oratory. Those who talk the loudest are 
rarely the wisest leaders. 

Other letters come to us asking why we 
do not become an organ of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, and promising much if we will do 
so. We are the “organ” of only one thing, 
and that is “ American Agriculture.” What- 
ever is to the benefit of this has our hearty ap- 
proval. If the organization of granges will 
tend to the benefit of the farmer we say go on 
and organize, and so far as seems proper for us 
we shall report your progress. Just here we 
wish to say a word to those in granges and 
those who contemplate joining them. Mem- 
bership of any organization does not alter 
human nature. There will be men who will 
use this membership to advance their own sel- 
fish ends. We know some men who are active 
in the order whom we would not trust with a 
dollar, and we know others whom we are sure 
gold could: not buy. The future of the 
granges depends upon which of these classes 
of men are made prominent. So far as the 
granges will bring farmers to know one an- 
other better; so far as they make farmers feel 





that they must take a part in “ politics ;” so far 
as they help to give them fair returns for their 
crops; so far as they tend to make farmers 
everywhere better American citizens, we say, 
God speed. 
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Wool and the New York Exposition 
and Salesroom. 


BY A FARMER. 

The movement of Mr. Goodale to establish an 
“exposition and salesroom” in New York is 
worthy of encouragement and commendation. 
It is one more attempt to bring the producer 
and consumer face to face. Wool is to be ex- 
hibited by sample, and to be sold by sample. 
He who exhibits the best sample in his class for 
any year is to have a premium (awarded by 
manufacturers acting as judges). This is all 
very well, and can not fail to do good. 

It seems to me that there will be two sources 
of difficulty. (1.) Knowledge, skill, and judg- 
ment are needed to sample wool properly, and 
these can be gained only by experience which 
many farmers lack; and (2) too many farmers 
will lack the honesty to do it fairly. A sample 
of wool should be a sample of the whole clip 
which is to be sold by it—not a sample of the 
best part of an average fleece, nor of an average 
of the best fleece. It should represent not only 
a fair specimen of the-wool, but also a fair pro- 
portion of the shorts, dirt, and burrs of the 
whole lot of fleeces. 

Of course, not many would be stupid enough 
to show a sample very much better than the 
whole clip, but it is important in matters of this 
kind that the sample should not be at all better 


farmers are apt to fail—not in glaring dishon- 
esty, but in a small attempt, in a small way, to 
get a little the better of the buyer. This ten- 
dency always redounds to the benefit of the 





buyer; for as soon as it is understood to be pos- 


than the stock, and it is just here that many | 


sible it is assumed to be probable, and allow 
ances are made which shall surely be eno ‘ 
to cover the chances, and more too, The 
men suffer more than they ought, and the good 
men suffer still more. The best service My 
Goodale can render in connection with hig PR 
terprise will be in devising some plan by which 
buyers will be assured that each sample he 
offers them shows as nearly as possible the 
exact character of the lots it represents, 
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Western Farming, 

“A Western Farmer” writes: “The Agrieys. 
turist is of great use to me, I get a great many 
valuable ideas from its pages; but your remarks 
about manure and manuring, and some other 
practices common on Eastern farms, are not 
suitable for us in this Western country, where 
our soil is of inexhaustible fertility without jt, 
Our trouble is how to get rid of the stuff” 

While we are glad to know that our efforts to 
diffuse information are successful, and that the 
broad aims of the American Agriculturist reach 
the objects to which they are directed, we must 
point out to our friend wherein he labors under 
a very serious mistake. The American Agri. 
culturist is not a local paper, but, as its name 
and title signifies, endeavors to adapt itself to 
all classes and all localities, and become really 
American in its teachings. Amongst its editors 
are at least two who have spent some years in 
the West, one of whom has for 17 years been 
more or less closely connected with agricultural 
pursuits there, along with other occupations 
which have a close connection with agriculture, 
Western farming, therefore, with all its peculi- 
arities and prejudices, is well understood by us; 
and its history, from the time when the prairies 
of Illinois were as yet unfurrowed by the plow, 
and in the condition now presented by those of 
Kansas and Nebraska, is perfectly familiar. It 
is many years since we first heard of the inex- 
haustible fertility of Western lands; and on the 
very same fields where near a score of years 
ago this phrase was in continual use, we have 
within a year past seen manure as carefully 
preserved and as laboriously spread as upon 
any Eastern farm. Gradually this inerhaustible 
fertility decreases, and the soil must be helped 
or it can not maintain itself. Western farmers, 
too, have already arrived at that point when 
they are figuring whether 30 or 40 bushels of 
corn or 12 bushels of wheat per acre without 
manure are not less profitable with their present 
careless cultivation than double those crops 
with more careful methods; whether it is not 
. better, easier, and more profitable to raise the 
same quantity of produce on 50 acres well 
tilled than on 100 acres not so well tilled; and 
many are discovering: that the larger crop on 
the smaller field pays better than the.smaller 
crop on the larger field. Many farmers, too, 
have discovered that eyen on the richest corn 
lands of the West it is an unprofitable business 
to raise corn wholly for shipment to Eastern 
markets, and that the more they can concen- 
trate their product, and turn their corn into 
pork, beef, cheese, and wool, the better it is for 
themselves. The greater the concentration the 
less freight there is to be paid, and the more 
money there isin a small bulk. This is pre- 
cisely what Eastern farmers have learned and 
are now practicing, and Western farmers are 
seriously interested to learn and do likewise very 
soon, if not at once. To point this out isa part 
of the business of the American Agriculturist, 











and if our friend thinks we are somewhat ahead 
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of the times, so far as he is concerned, he will 


certainly believe that that is better than being 
the least bit behind the times in anything. Let 
our Western friends look forward while they 
enjoy their present advantages lest they, like 
some who were once in the “far West,” but who 
are now brought by the spread of Western em- 
pire into the East, leave an impoverished heri- 
tage to their children. By wise foresight now, 
they may preserve the fertility of their fields. 
There is nothing inexhaustible; and the proverb 
that “riches endure not forever, neither doth 
wealth to every generation,” is as applicable to 
the richest fields of the West as to any other 
matter or thing. 
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Packing and Marketing Produce. 
BY J. R. HELFRICH. 

[The recent articles of Mr. Helfrich have been 
for the benefit of the market-gardener and 
fruit-grower; the one we present this month 
covers the subject of poultry and eggs, and is 
of value to every farmer and produce dealer in 
the country. Although the directions may 
seem to many to contain much of needless de- 
tail, we can assure our readers that every one 
of them is important, and that what seem to 
be unessential trifles have an actual value in 
dollars and cents. Let any one who happens 
to be in New York visit the large commission 
house of Mr. Helfrich, 92 Barclay street, any 
morning before seven or eight o’clock, and he 
will soon see the difference in value between 
produce that is properly put up and that which 
isnot. Many thousands of dollars are annually 
lost to farmers on account of their not knowing 
the simple fact that poultry for. the New York 
market must not be drawn.—Eb.] 


DIRECTIONS FOR PACKING AND FORWARDING 
EGGS TO THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

The difference in value of eggs properly put 
up and those packed in a careless and slovenly 
manner is very great, and it is not only import- 
ant that eggs should be placed in market fresh 
and. sound, but should be as clean and bright as 
possible; therefore, whatever material is used 
for packing should be bright, clean, free from 
dust, not musty, and perfectly dry. If pos- 
sible let it be kiln-dried. 

The best material to pack eggs with is clean, 
bright, and perfectly dry rye straw. The least 
dampness is very injurious, and is sure to spoil 
more or less of them. The straw should be cut 
fine and even, from one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch in length, and entirely free from 
long pieces. When rye straw can not be ob- 
tained, clean, bright, and dry wheat straw may 
be used. Wheat chaff when perfectly dry and 
clean is also very good. Oat chaff should never 
be used, as it is too light and springy. Eggs 
packed in fine-cut straw or clean wheat chaff 
will sell on an average of one-half to one cent 
per dozen more than those packed in oats. 

Oats are extensively used in this State for 
packing eggs, but are not so good as cut straw, 
except when they are not to be sold or used im- 
mediately. But in case the eggs are to be held, 
oats should be used by all means, as eggs packed 
in straw can not, as a general thing, be kept on 
hand any length of time with profit. The oats 
should be of the previous year’s growth, clean, 
bright, and dry (kiln-dried when convenient). 

Use for packing nothing but good strong bar- 
rels (new if possible), well hooped and nailed, 
of the size of a flour-barrel; head line the 
bottom, put a little wisp of long straw or hay 





evenly in the bottom of the barrel, then a little 
fine-cut straw or chaff about two inches thick, 
then a layer of eggs packed on the sides, little 
end out or towards the stave, but not so as to 
touch the stave within an inch and a half, nor 
should the eggs touch each other in the layer ; 
then put on a layer of cut straw or chaff, and 
let that be rubbed in well between the eggs with 
the hand, and between the eggs and the stave 
with the fingers. Then put in a layer of eggs 
packed on the sides as before, with at least one 
inch of packing between the layers. After each 
three or four layers are put in, they should be 
well shaken down, by putting the barrel-head 
(or a round board prepared for the purpose) on 
the packing; press on it hard with one hand, 
and with the other shake the barrel.so as to 
settle well, repeating this three or four times 
during the process of filling the barrel; finish 
with three or four inches of packing over the 
last layer, and fill so high that the head must be 
pressed in. Great careshould be taken to have 
the head press firmly on the straw so that 
the eggs can not work loose by handling; but 
not so tight as to break the eggs. In using oats 
the same directions are to be followed as in 
packing with cut straw or chaff, with the 
addition of a sheet of stiff paper between the 
hay or straw and the oats, both top and bottom, 
to prevent any dust of the hay or straw getting 
into the oats, or the eggs from working through 
the oats to the surface and being broken on top. 

The number of eggs in each barrel should not 
exceed 70 doz.—4} doz. in the first layer, 5 doz. 
in the second, 54 doz. in each of the next three 
layers, 6 doz. in each of the next three layers, 
54 doz. in each of the next three layers, 5 doz. 
in the next, and 44 doz. in the last or top layer 
—making in all thirteen layers, which are 
enough for an ordinary sized flour-barrel. A 
good reputation for accuracy in count is very 
valuable. Shippers who must use second-hand 
barrels should be very particular in selecting 
none but good, stiff, strong ones, and be sure 
that the bottom is well secured, and instead of 
haying the top head to fit in the chine, have 
a head made out of light material, though tight 
enough, so that no eggs can be taken out on the 
way, and a cross-piece, at least one inch thick 
and three inches wide, cut exactly the length to 
fit inside of the barrel; press it down tight, and 
nail with two or three strong nails each side. 
Mark the number of dozens in each barrel 
plainly on the top. 

In shipping from Ohio and the West from 
the first of June to the middle of September, 
the eggs should be carefully “candied” before 
packing, and be sent by express; at other sea- 
sons of the year they can be safely sent by fast 
freight lines. 

We think that shippers will find it to their 
advantage to follow the above instructions, so 
that their eggs if fresh when packed will be 
likely to reach this market in such order that 
they can be sold with much less loss than is 
usual where proper care is not exercised in 
packing. No one except those taking out and 
selling eggs in this market can appreciate the 
necessity of having the packing perfectly dry 
(kiln-dried if possible), and also of having the 
eggs firmly and securely packed in strong and 
good-looking barrels. 

Marking-plates and shipping-cards are freely 
furnished by dealers to all who desire them. 
Send invoice by mail of each shipment, giving 
number of barrels shipped and number of doz- 
ens in each separately, also whether sent by 
express or freight. 





DIRECTIONS FOR DRESSING, PACKING, AND 
FORWARDING POULTRY TO THE NEW YORE 
MARKET. 


First, see that all poultry is well fattened, as 
the difference in price in our market between 
fat and poor poultry is very great. Remember 
that you not only get pay for every pound your 
poultry gains in fattening, but by improving the 
quality you gain from one-fourth to one-half in 
price on the whole. 

In ‘fattening poultry it is always the best 
economy to feed all they will.eat. Poultry fat- 
tened on corn is yellower and better than that 
fed on buckwheat or beechnuts. 

Keep the birds from food before killing a 
sufficient Jength of time to allow the crop to 
become nearly or quite empty, as full crops are 
quite detrimental; they are liable to sour, turn 
black, and buyers object to paying for their 
worse than useless weight. 

The best mode of killing is by opening the 
neck veins or bleeding them in. the mouth. 
Deface the neck as little as possible, but be sure 
and bleed freely. The head may be cut off, but 
if so the skin should be drawn over the neck- 
bone and tied after dressing; otherwise the 
skin will recede from the neck and present’a 
repulsive feature. Most of the poultry sold in 
this market has the head left on, and this is best 
when the process of killing has not injured the - 
appearance of the head. 

The intestines or crop should not be drawn 
for this market; as there is no demand for drawn 
poultry, and such must necessarily be sold for 
much less than if entrails are all left in. 

For scalding, the water should be as near to 
the boiling point as possible without actually 
boiling. The bird, being held by the legs, 
should be dipped three or four times, raising it 
quite out of the water; in this way the water 
can the more readily penetrate the feathers and 
act upon the skin. Pick the feathers off imme- 
diately after scalding (pin-feathers and _all) 
without breaking the skin. Don’t rub them off, 
as that rubs or breaks the thin outside skin and 
causes it to turn black, The poultry should 
next be plumped, which is accomplished by 
dipping it into scalding water for a few sec- 
onds, and then immediately into clean cold 
water for about ten minutes; then hang it up to 
cool and dry. Be careful not to pack until it 
has become perfectly cold throughout, but do not 
allow it to freeze before being packed. This is 
a matter of importance, for if poultry is packed 
with the animal heat in it it will be sure to spoil 
by the time it reaches market. 

Most of the dressed poultry sold in this mar- 
ket is scalded, or wet-picked, and such is gener- 
ally preferred; but for poultry which is intended 
to be packed to freeze and to hold, we would 
by all means recommend dry-picking, as the 
poultry will keep longer, and when thawed 
out will return nearer to its original color, but 
if scalded it is apt to thaw out black. To dry- 
pick poultry, kill as before mentioned, but be 
sure and commence picking the feathers off im- 
mediately after bleeding and before the bird gets 
cold. If it is once cold the feathers are set, and 
the skin is much more liable to be broken in 
picking. Too much care can not be exercised 
in keeping the skin whole. Avoid cutting or 
bruising the flesh or breaking the bones. 

Boxes are the most desirable for packing 
turkey and chickens, but for the latter 
barrel#@™fnay be used. Boxes of a capacity of 
150 to 800 pounds each should be employed. 
Larger boxes are inconvenient to handle, and 




































re more apt to get injured in transit. The ob- 
stion to barrels is that the birds are apt to be 

ach bent and twisted out of shape. They 
answer better for chickens and ducks than for 
turkeys and geese. Use rye straw if possible, 


but reject whatever is not dry and free from- 


must. Place a layer of straw over the bottom 
of the box; then pack a layer of poultry, backs 
up and breasts snugly against one end of the 
box; the legs should not be cramped up under 
the body, but straightened out, taking care to 
stow snugly, filling vacancies with straw. 

Next a layer of straw, then layer of poultry as 

before, and so on until full. Have plenty of 

straw on top, so that the cover will draw dewn 
snugly upon the contents to prevent shifting or 
rubbing on the way. 

‘In packing large lots it is best to put the dif- 
ferent kinds in separate packages, and mark 
gtoss weight and tare on each package; also 
the kind contained in it. If when the lots are 
small, and different kinds are in one package, 
mark the net weight of each of the different 
kinds on the side of each package, so that we 
may know what each parcel contains without 
going through a whole lot to find what the cus- 
tomers want. 

Mark the address plainly on the lid of each 
package, also the initials or “ number” of con- 
signor, that we may know who to credit the 

. shipment to, and forward immediately by mail 

a full invoice giving number of packages 
- shipped and net weight of each kind separ- 
ately. We often receive packages without the 
shipper’s name or initial on them. All such 
are sold and placed to the unknown account, 
awaiting to hear from the proper owner, which 
often-gives unpleasant feeling to shippers. If 
shippers will be careful in putting their name 
or initial on every package, and send a full in- 
voice of each shipment, there will usually be 
no mistaking on the part of the consignee. 

Ship by express unless situated on some line 
that will be sure to carry the packages through 
nearly as quick by freight. 

-Poultry designed for Thanksgiving or for 
other of the holidays should be large, fat, and 
well dressed, and should be in market at least 
two or three days before the holiday. Remem- 
ber that railroad and express companies are 
always crowded with freight on such occasions, 
and unless started in time it will surely arrive 

too late. Small or inferior poultry, if sent at 
all, should be sent at other times, as the de- 
mand then is almost exclusively for large, fat, 
and nice poultry. 
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In the June number of this series (No. 40) 
there was given an account of the performances 
of Mr. Robeson’s herd of Jerseys. In that ac- 
count the quantity of butter that would have 
been made had all the cream been used was 
estimated at 407 lbs per cow per annum. I 
have now received from Mr. Robeson an actual 
report for the month of April, which forms a 
natural sequel to the former statement, as it 
gives the exact yield of butter per quart of cream 
on the average of the herd. 

The total production of milk for the month 
was 4.7854 Ibs. There were 11 animals milked; 
_ 40f these were 2-year old heifers, and 1 cow 
S off for calving. 5cows were milked 
le month, and 6 cows only a pdiion of 
The lactometer sliowed an average 





eof cream of 14/10. 8,440} Ibs of 
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fresh milk was fed to calves. The remaining 
1,295 lbs of milk was equal (at 2%/,109 Ibs) to say 
602 quarts. Of this there was used (fresh) in 
the house 80 quarts. The remainder, 572 quarts, 
was set forcream. The lactometer rate called 
for 854 quarts of cream. There were actually 
skimmed 93} quarts of this, 223 quarts were 
used by the family, and the remainder (71 quarts) 
was churned. The product of butter was 
70°/:. lbs, being 1 lb butter to 6°/100 quarts of 
milk, in an experiment with 469 quarts. Sup- 
posing the actual skimming of the milk of the 
whole herd to have exceeded my estimate (June 
No,) in the same proportion as shown above 
(864 to 934) then-each cow of the herd during the 
previous year should bave yielded not 480 quarts 
of cream per cow as there stated, but 470 quarts, 
and should have made an average not of 407 lbs. 
of butter per cow, but of 445 !bs; so that my 
computation was well within the mark. 





A correspondent in Chillicothe, Ohio, says he 
has tried the deep can system and likes it. He 
asks whether our milk ever sours in 24 hours, 
and if not, whether we sour the cream before 
churning. Neither. The milk, at a tempera- 
ture of 50°, keeps sweet even for 36 hours when 
we allow it to stand that long, and we keep the 
cream sweet (by keeping it cool) until it is 
churned. 

I am often asked whether Jersey cattle have 
not the objection that they have a large pre- 
ponderance of bull calves. This has not been 
our experience; nor, so far as an extensive cor- 
respondence with Jersey breeders allows me to 
judge, has it been the experience with most 
others. I think accurate statistics would show 
that in this breed as in other breeds of cattle 
(and asin the human race) there are on the 
average about 105 females born to each 100 
males. This year, thus far, we have had 24 
calves—18 of them heifers. To maintain my 
proportion we shall probably have our luck run 
the other way before many years; and then, if 
we are like the rest of our fellows, we shall 
grumbleso audibly that the world will think Jer- 
sey cows have heifer calves only by exception. 

A paragraph has been going the rounds of 
the papers about some marvelous butter making 
in Illinois. So and so many hundred pounds 
were made in a day; the whole milk was 
churned twice a day, just as it came from the 
udder; a steam-engine did this, and a steam- 
engine did that; and the wonderful result in 
quantity of butter made, to say nothing of the 
quality—which. was the best ever sent to the 
Eastern markets—was to throw all the old-fash- 
ioned processes into the back-ground. There 
was no setting of milk in shallow pans to be 
cooled by exposure to the air, nor in deep cans 
to be cooled by the contact of water—no mak- 
ing of airy milk-rooms nor of cool cellars—but, 
slap dash! milk your cows, pour the milk into 
a mammoth churn, turn on the steam, light 
your pipe, and there you are! You have only 
to wait comfortably for the mass of butter 
which you will put into a steam butter worker, 
when all the buttermilk will be squeezed out of 
it, and when it will be made ready for the pant- 
ing locomotive to whisk off to market. Verily 
here was a revolution. The romance of dairy- 
ing is gone; and the rosy maid, with her well 
washed arms bare to the shoulder, may roll down 
her sleeves, and apply herself to the steam- 
driven sewing-machiné in a stove-heated room 
now, and be happy. After this account had been 


sent me from several sources, like’ the French 
man, “Zen I began to sospec somesing,” and I 
. . 9 

wrote to the journal in which the marvel first 
appeared and got from its editor the address of 
the proprietors of this really remarkable dairy— 
Messrs. I. Boies & Son, Marengo, Ill. I wrote 
to them asking what was the truth of the mat- 
ter, and have received the following very satis. 
factory reply: “There is but asmall part of the 
article that is correct. We keep a dairy of 135 
cows,which we intend to have come in in the 
fall—September and October. These cows 
give milk 10 months and would give longer 

but we take pains to let them go dry 60 days, 
You will perceive that we do not make much 
butter in hot weather. We would here say that 
we buy 4,000 Ibs. of milk per day of our neigh- 
bors. They deliver as much milk in winter ag 
in summer. Our cows are fed 8 quarts of corn 
and oatmeal (mixed) per day for every day they 
}-give milk. In winter we give them every day 
in addition to the meal a large load of corn in 
the shuck, also what nice early cut hay they 
will consume. (You will perceive that we have 
a good manure heap.) The milk is set as soon 
as it isdrawn in the common 10-quart pan, 
As soon as it is sour it is churned immediately, 
We use the Swan-box churn. Churn every day, 
Sundays excepted. We make about 300 lbs. of 
butter per cow, which brings us 40c. per lb. at 
home. 

“The sour milk we feed to hogs which we 
find very profitable—low as hogs are. This 
manner of farming brings land up to a very 
good state of fertility. Our corn last year pro- 
duced 100 bushels per acre. We are all poor 
farmers compared with what we ought to be 
We have 350 acres of land. We intend soon to 


feed clover cut green to our cows. Corn and 
oatmeal costs us $15 per ton. We use a white- 
ash inclined-plane butter-worker. Butter is 


taken from the churn salted, set for 24 hours, 
then worked and packed. We make about 250 
Ibs. per day.” 


There! that is the whole story, and a very 
satisfactory story it is, too. The old customs 
are not so ruthlessly set aside as the paragraph- 
maker would have us believe. This butter is 
made very much in the “good old way,” and 
there is no doubt that it is well made and of 
uniform quality. The Messrs. Boies are “ poor 
farmers compared with what they ought to be,” 
they modestly say. Would that there were 
more such “poor farmers” all over the land. 
The manure made by 185 cows, fed as these are, 
must pile up a heap that will make itself felt on 
850 acres of land—especially when supplemen- 
ted by the droppings of hogs enough to consume 
not only the home-made milk but 4,000 lbs. a 
day of purchased milk besides. Now, why 
won’t some. of our agricultural colleges teach 
their young men how to follow this example? 
how to invest capital in such a safe and surely 
profitable business, and to manage it with skill 
and economy. The market for such butter as 
may thus be made will never fail to be a paying 
one, and such a course of cultivation is bound 
to make any ordinarily good farmer to “‘ blossom 
like the rose,” and with more and more roses 
every year. An enterprise of this sort need 
not be confined to the West. There are thou- 
sands of Eastern farms on which it would be 
equally successful, for the higher price of butter 
and pork would easily balance the higher cost of 
grain. Let us have it tried. It is not necessary 
to start on such a large scale. Any young man 
with 50 acres of Jand and a moderate capital can 





easily build up even a larger business in time, 
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A Living Crow-trap. 


If a jury of twelve farmers were to decide 
whether the crow was an injurious bird or not, 
they would probably stand eleven for conviction 
and one for acquittal. Thereare many charges 
prought against the 
crow, and some of them 
are, unfortunately, 
founded in fact. That 
it eats some grubs, mice, 
and other vermin we 
admit, and we do not 
think its pulling up a 
few kernels of corn an 
uppardonable offense. 
Our principal charge 
against the bird, and it 
is a most serious one, is 
its fondness for cgys. 
Not only will it rob 
outlying hens and tur- 
keys’ nests, but, what is 
of more consequence, it 
robs and breaks up the 
nests of inscct-eating 
birds. When crows are 
numerous small birds 
are scarce and insccts 
plenty. We have never 
seen any claims in 
favor of the crow that 
would offset this im- 
portant fault. Most farmers look upon the crow 
as a bird to be killed, but when they come to 
put their designs into execution they find they 
have to contend with an acute strategist. That 
crows “smell powder” has long been a popular 
impression. However this may be, let any one 
undertake to get within slot of a crow with a 
gun, and he will soon become a convert to the 


general belief. Traps have to be set very care- 


filly to be effective, and unless the farmer re- 
sorts to poisoning, the number of crows he will 


This 


dispose of in a season will not be large. 
wariness of the bird 
allows the various 








some strong pegs back down to the ground. 
The crows, seeing their old’ enemy in an  ap- 
parently helpless condition, gathered from all 
quarters, and became very bold in their demon- 
strations of exultation. The hawk, though 
confined, was not disabled, and had free use of 





A LIVING GROW-TRAP. 


its claws. Whenever a crow came within reach, 
it was seized ky the hawk and soon disposed of 
by its powerful talons. The noise of the con- 
test drew more crows, and our friend describes 
the contest as 2 most amusing one, and. resull- 
ing disastrously for the crows. This was a trap 
which even their proverbial shyness did not 
teach them to refuse. The inventor of this 
trap—which is not patented—being an artist, 
has given us the above sketch of the scene. 
6 

PRESERVATION OF Eaas.—Eggs are preserved 








kinds of scarecrows 
to be effective, and 
we may often see 
cast-off clothing 
made into a resem- 
blance of a man so 
rude that the crow 
soon finds out the 
cheat Strings 
stretched across the 
field are more effec- 
tive than effigies, as 
they give a hint of 
some conealed dan- 
ger, and the birds 
find it safest to 
avoid the locality. 

Crows are on 
bad terms with 
most other ~ birds, 
large and small, and 
they and the hawks 
have a long stand- 
ing quarrel which 
is renewed when- 
ever occasion offers. A friend of ours, 
taking advantage of this enmity between thie 
two, and acting upon the principle of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, bethought him to make 
use.of a hawk he had captured as a crow-trap. 
The hawk, a large and powerful one, was care- 
fully fastened by its wings, and by means of 









SPANISH MACKEREL, 


in France by smearing them all over with a 
solution of beeswax in double the quantity of 
olive oil with the finger. The shell is rendered 
air-tight, and when packed ii bran or chaff and 
kept dry the eggs may be preserved for months, 
Rubbing the eggs with linseed oil has been 
successful in preserving them for six months. 














The Spanish Mackerel. 
parle. i 

In the markets of our seaboard. cities the 
Spanish Maekerel brings the highest price of 
any of our salt-water fishes. It is as costly as 
its relative the common mackerel is cheap. It 
is often the case that 
while the last-named is 
selling for 20 or 25 cents 
each, its brother with 
the Spanish prefix is 
sold for $1 a pound. 
They both belong to the 
same family—indeed, to 
the same genus, and 
have many characters in 
common, Thecommon 
mackerel is found in all 
European seas, as well 
as our own, while, so far 
as we are informed, the 
other is peculiar to our 
coast. The common 
mackerel is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful fish, and 
is readily distinguished 
by the steel-blue color 
of the upper part of its 
body, upon which sare 
36 stripes of darker blue. 
The Spanish Mackerel 
is colored quite differ- 
ently, being of a light 
green color above, with numerous wavy 
lines of darker green; upon ‘the sides are 
several rows of grayish brown spots; the 
belly of the fish is of a lighter color than 
the upper part, and when fresh shows me- 
tallic reflections. While similar in general 
appearance to the common species, these mark- 
ings at once distinguish it. Besides, it is 2 much 
larger fish, as they generally weigh two to four 
pounds, and sometimes as heavy as eight pounds. 
The largest one on record was caught at Sandy 
Hook in 1862; this weighed twenty pounds, 
and was over four 


feet long. The 
Spanish Mackerel 
is in season from 


June to September, 
and is justly es- 
teemed as the finest 
flavored of all salt- 
water fish. This 
species was named 
by Dr. Storer in. 
=~ honor of Dr.. De 
ay, the author of 
* the Report on Fish- 
es in the Natural 
History. of the State 
of New York, and 
‘bears the scientific 
name of Scomber 
Dekayi. This valua- 
ble fish is caught by 
fishermen along 
shore in their 
“pnounds.” These 
are nets so. placed 
that fish go in at a 
wide entrance, and 
become so confused by the various turns that 
they rarely find their way out. The “pounds” 
are taken up with every tide, and the fisherman 
considers himself lucky if he finds a goodly 
number-of Spanish Mackerel in his haul. The 
principal sale of this fish is to the fashionable 
hotels and restaurants where high prices rule. 
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- Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 116. 
_. “We shall have to give up growing wheat.” 

So said a farmer of one of the best wheat- 
growing towns in Western New York. “In 
my neighborhood,” sai-1 another, “ we shall not 
“Wave wheat enough for seed and for bread.” 

- We are certainly having hard times. I have 
not seen a whole fiéld of good wheat this year. 
Occasionally one finds a few acres in a field that 
will yield 25 or 30 bushels per acre, but the 

other parts of the field are hardly worth cutting. 
On many farms spring crops are equally poor. 
My German neighbor, Mr. Jacobs, whom I have 
before alluded to as one of our most successful 
and presperous farmers, plowed up half of his 
wheat this spring and sowed it to barley. He 
afterwards plowed up half the barley and plant- 
ed the Jand to beans. 

Farmers are beginning to ask what all this 
means. And we are favored with a great vari- 
ety of opinions. “ Farming is played out,” 
says one. “Onur land is exhausted,” says an- 
other. “T tell you,” says the Squire, who owns 

- three large farms and has just bought another, 
“we can’t stand these high wages.” “We 
shall have to go back to the old-fashioned plan 
of plowing under clover,” says the Deacon, 
and, as usual, he is more than half right. In 
fact, there is some truth in all these opinions; 
but no one of them, it seems to me, fully meets 
the case. To say that “farming is played out” 
is about as reasonable as to say that men can 
live without eating. And yet it is quite true 
that there is a kind of farming that is no longer 
profitable. I wish it wae played out. Our land 
is not exhausted. Wages are too high. But 
what are you going to do about it? Plowing 
under clover will help a good deal, but we need 
something more and better. 

In years past we have had as poor crops as 
now, and poorer prices. But our expenses 
were not so large. If we go back to old-fash- 
ioned farming we must go back to old-fashioned 
modes of living. In a drive of a few miles last 
Saturday evening I passed six or eight farm- 
houses where the young people were playing 
croquet. One farmer was himself mowing the 
grass with a lawn-mower; three cheerful-look- 
ing farmers, with hoes and rakes in their hands, 
were cleaning up the grounds and walks around 
the church at Ogden Center. A stranger would 
not suspect that times were hard. 

The truth is, farming is not up to the age; 
and instead of looking back we must push for- 
ward. Our expenses are far greater than for- 
merly. We live better, dress better, and have 
more comforts. We do not want to give up 
these advantages. We do not want to travel 
by stage, or go back to bake-ovens and tallow 
candles. 

Old-fashioned farming was all very well, and 
so was old-fashioned jiving. The two went very 
well together. But modern farm-life and old- 
style agriculture can not long continue. One 
or the other must be abandoned. 

Farm implements, tools, and machines are 
vastly superior to those we had 25 years ago. 


So are our facilities for marketing our produce. - 


Bat do we raise any more or better grass now 
than when it had to be cut with a scythe ? or is 
our wheat of better quality than it was when 
reapers were unknown? We have better plows, 
harrows, and cultivators—but is our land 
cfeaner and mellower ? 
ing is certainly behind the age, and 
b grand opportmmity for those able and 
ahead, Farmers have to com- 





pete with each other, at home and abroad; and 
that man will make the most money who can 
raise the best article at the least cost. If there 
are any unjust Jaws, taxes, or monopolies in- 
jurious to agriculture let us do all we can to 
remove them. This is simply our duty. But 
in the meantime let us not forget to improve 
our farms, our stock, and ourselves, 





“But,” asks the Squire, “will improved 
farming pay?” 

“That's the question,” remarks the Deacon, 
rubbing his hands, “ we age all willing enough 
to make money if we could see our way clear.” 

“Yes,” says the Squire, “no prudent farmer 
wants to run any risk.” 

“What nonsense, Squire,” I remarked, “sen- 
sible men sometimes do talk. We have to run 
more or less risk every day we live. We can 
not avoid it. A farmer can not keep a cow, a 
horse, a sheep, or a pig without risk. Life is 
made up of risks. A farmer takes more risk 
than almost any other man; and the poorer he 
farms the more risk he takes,” 

“T would like to know how you make that 
out,” says the Squire. 

“Don’t you recollect,” I replied, “that this 
spring I wanted you to summer-fallow that 
clayey field where you were going to sow oats, 
telling you that the spring was so late sind the 
land so wet that if we had a dry summer you 
would not get your seed back. ‘I°Ul risk it,’ 
you said; and you did risk it, and now see the 
result! The oats on the clay spots did not ger- 
minate. There are thistles by the thousand, 
and annual weeds by the million. These will 
go to seed before the oats are ready to harvest. 
The seeds will fall on the ground. You will 
sow the field to wheat this fall. You will be 
sure of a full crop of weeds, but stand a poor 
chance of getting more than half a crop of 
wheat. The next season your clover will be 
full of weeds, many of which will go to seed 
and be carried to the barn-yard in the hay, 
thence to be spread over the farm in the manure. 
Truly you were a plucky man to risk so much 
for the sake of gaining so little.” 

The Squire did not like this kind of talk. 
He is rich, and is adding farm to farm, and is 
utterly without excuse for not cultivating his 
land better. He can afford to wait, but fails to 
realize the truth that the money spent in thor- 
oughly cleaning a piece of Jand should be re- 
garded to a considerable extent as a permanent 
investment. If the improvement will pay a 
good interest that is all that should be expected. 
I think it might be shown that a good summer- 
fallow in the case alluded to would have paid 
50 per cent per annum for the next five years. 

I do not advise any one to engage in farming. 
That is a matter I have nothing to do with. I 
do not urge a farmer who thinks he can do bet- 
ter in some other business to stick to the farm. 
He must act according to his own best judg- 
ment. If he tells me farming will not pay, I 
do not propose to argue the question. I only 
say, if you are going to farm, farm well. I do 
not say good farming will pay. I only say it 
will pay far better than poor farming. 

I hope and believe that this nation is going 
to be the grandest nation on earth. I believe it 
will be a great manufacturing and commercial 
nation. I want to see good wheat and good 
meat, good potatoes and good fruit, and all the 
other necessaries of life sold at reasonable 
prices. And while Iam a farmer, and all my 
sympathies are with farmers, I must say that it 
would be a terrible calamity if prices of meat 
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and wheat should permanently be high enough 
to make poor farming profitable, J have not 
the slightest fear of any such result, Still 
when we consider the rapid increase in a 
population, and the marvelous development in 
mining, manufacturing, railroad building, com. 
merce, and trade, and then take a carefy] look 
at our agriculture, it is easy to imagine that g 
few successive “bad seasons” would produce a 
famine with all its accompanying horrors, J¢ 
would not be worth while making such a remark 
as this if it were not for the fact that good farm. 
ing is the best and only safeguard we have 
against the direful effects of a bad season, 

Half the farmers of the United States to-day 
adopt a system, if system it may be called, that 
leaves them entirely at the mercy of the season, 
A late, wet spring, followed by a severe drouth 
and a horde of insects, cuts ‘off the spring 
grains. A cold wet summer and early frosts jn 
autumn destroy the corn crop. A dry autumn 
so weakens the plants of wheat on poor, ill. 
prepared Jand that they can not stand a severe 
winter or cold winds in early spring. If we 
try to avoid this evil by early sowing, the 
chances are that the Hessian-fly will destroy 
half the crop. The only remedy is better farm. 
ing. This isa very unpopular doctrine, but it 
is true. There is no royal road to growing 
good crops of winter wheat. We must make 
our land rich enough, and mellow enough, and 
moist enough to secure a strong, healthy, vigor. 
ous root growth in the fall before winter sets in, 
Land full of weeds, sown with a spring crop, 
and the weeds suffered to grow for some weeks 
after harvest before plowing, may produce a fair 
crop of wheat, but I ask any sensible farmer if 
he has a right to expect it. I should about as 
soon expect to draw a prize in a Jottery, or cure 
dyspepsia with patent medicine. 


What I want to say to any young farmer 
reader of the American Agriculturist who hon- 
ors me with his confidence is this: Make up 
your mind to steadily improve the condition of 
your land; above all, kill “the weeds; under- 
drain; grow more clover, peas, and roots, and 
consume them all on the farm. Make more ° 
and better manure. Buy bran to feed out. Sell 
timothy hay, if need be, but never sell clover 
hay. Sell straw whenever, as now.in this sec- 
tion, it is worth half as much per ton as bran. 
Study the chemistry of manures. There are 
many places where artificial fertilizers can be 
used to great advantage. Improve your stock; 
feed liberally. Raise a few thorough-breds, and 
gradually work your way into the business; 
but do not be ina hurry. Set out choice fruit 
trees, and take care of them. Spend moder- 
ately. Live within your income. Do not dis- 
count your prospects. And again I say Kill the 
weeds, Cultivate the land thoroughly. Make 
the weed-seeds grow, and then kill the young 
plants. I feel sure that the young farmer who 
follows this advice will not have to wait many 
years before getting his reward. I look upon it 
as absolutely certain that we shall get good 
prices for farm produce in the near future. I 
fear we shall get extravagantly high prices. I 
fear still more that few farmers will profit by 
them. Prices never have heen and never can 
be high enough to make poor farming profitable. 
You must get your land in good condition now, 
and thus be ready to avail yourself of the high 
prices when they come—as come they will. 

An old gentleman who is an entire stranger 
to me, but who, I imagine, was thinking of buy- 
ing a farm in this neighborhood, rede past here 
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yesterday with his wife, and stopped 2» moment 
to remark: “ You. ought to write a piece in the 
Agriculturist about these thistles—these Canada 
thistles—that are growing on the Squire’s farm 
as well as on the Deacon’s.” As he drove off, 
I heard him mutter to his wife in a tone of dis- 
gust, “Twenty-five thousand dollars for 160 
acres.” He referred toa run-down farm in the 
neighborhood that would be well worth the 
money asked for it provided it was drained and 
clean, but which in its present condition will 
not pay the interest on $50 per acre. 


It amused me, however, to be told to “write 
a piece” for the Agrieulturist on killing weeds. 
Nothing would please me better. I have weeds 
on the brain. I think about weeds, talk about 
weeds, and dream about weeds. If I had to 
“write a piece” I would certainly select weeds. 
If Thad to preach a sermon the text would 
probably be: “I went by the field of. the sloth- 
fui and by the vineyard of the man void of un- 
derstanding; and, lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof.” I think the Squire would give up his 
pew, and the Deacon would suggest the next 
morning that “there was some dissatisfaction 
in the church, and that it was thought a change 
of climate would be good for me.” Write a 
piece about weeds! What was the old gentle- 
man thinking about ? Does he want to buy my 
farm? Does he want this neighborhood to be- 
come too hot for me? The Deacon has already 
threatened to “ write a piece” for the Agricul- 
turist pointing out the weak spots in my system 
of farming. The Deacon has been talking the 
matter over with some of the neighbors. Last 
fall I-had two or three hundred bushels of man- 
gels frozen in the ground. This is to be one of 
the charges. They forget that I saved three 
thousand bushels. Then I had half an acre of 
turnips frozen in the ground. But I saved four 
or five acres that would yield eight or nine hun- 
dred bushels per acre. The charge in brief is, 
“He knows how to raise good crops, but does 
not know how to take care of them.” This is 
letting me off pretty easy. I could make out a 
better case. On the whole, I think I will follow 
the old gentleman’s advice, and write a “piece” 
about weeds. The weather is very hot, and 
“composing” is hard work, but I will try my 
hand at a short “ composition.” 


“A weed is a plant growing where you do 
not want it to grow. Thistles are not weeds 
when grown, as they are in France, to make 
perfume. The thistles growing in the Deacon’s 
wheat are weeds. He does not want them 
there. If you have six plants of corn in a hill 
where you only want four two of them are 
weeds, A dead weed is nota weed. A grow- 
ing weed pumps up water out of the ground. 
The weeds in an acre of the Deacon’s clover 
pump up more water in a day than all his ani- 
mals drink in a month. Weeds propagate 
faster than rats. I have got more rats than the 
Deacon, but the Deacon beats me on weeds. 
The boys shoot the rats. Yesterday they shot 
twe and scared away adozen. Next year they 
wil come back again. The Deacon kills a hun- 
dred of his weeds and buries a thousand. Next 
spring tkey will come up by the million. You 
can’t get rid of weeds unless you kill them. If 
you do not kill them they will kill you. They 
are worse than foot-rot in sheep. They spread 
faster than caterpillars on currant-bushes, or 
than the canker-worms on apple-trees. Some 
of the orchards ia this neighborhood look as 
though they had been sprinkled over with kero- 
sene and set fire to. The worms nave eaten off 








every leaf. Some farmers keep off the insects 
by putting tar bands round the trunks of the 
trees in spring; some don’t, They think it is 
no use fighting the worms. Some farmers 
think it is no use killing the weeds. It is natu- 
ral for the soil to produce weeds. They say 
you can’t kill them. The Deacon does not say 
weeds can’t be killed, but he does not try to kill 
them. He hoes his corn. I don’t hoe my corn. 
I hoe the weeds. I would kill the weeds if 
there was no corn. 
Tam not sure that the 
Deacon would. The 
Deacon never sum- 
mer - fallows. He 
never fall-fallows. He 
never tries to make the weeds grow. He tries to 
smother them up fora few months. He does not 
kill the roots. He does not make the weed-seeds 
grow and then kill the young plants. The 
weeds on his farm are getting worse and worse. 
My farm used to be worse than his; now some 
of it is cleaner than his. I am fighting the 
weeds. He lets them grow, and is waiting for 
something to turn up. There are thousands of 
farmers doing the same thing. The weeds cost 
us more than all our state, national, and local 
taxes; more than all our schools, churches, and 
newspapers, They are more expensive than 
children’s boots and 
ladies’ bonnets. They 
areas bad as cigars 
and fast horses. The : 
horse may break his arte 
neck, and you will get 
rid of him; but the weeds will stick tighter than 
a mortgage, and run up faster than compound 
interest or a grocery Dill. They are like bad 
habits. You must not tamper with them. No 
half-way measures will answer. The only way 
to stop using tobacco is to stop. The only way 
to kill weeds is to kill them.” 

I hope the old gentleman will be pleased with 
my “composition.” I hope when he visits this 
neighborhood again he will find fewer weeds. 
Land worth $150 per acre ought to produce 
something better than thistles, red-root, quack- 
grass, and chess. é 
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Preparing for Hedge-rows. 

We have recently had an opportunity of in- 
specting hundreds of hedge-rows and many 
miles of newly-plant- 
ed hedges or newly- 
broken prairie on 
which it is intended 
to plant hedges, It 











ing plentifully scattered gaps in which dead 
bushes or vacant spaces appear. Others are 
simply rows of small trees ten or twelve feet 


high, with bare ‘stems and intermingled tops. 


These may serve as wind-breaks, but the trees 
are too far apart to serve a useful. purpose as 
hedges without help from wire or rails. 

Rarely we have seen a hedge which has been 
pruned, plashed, and trained into such a shape 
as will make it serviceable. The numberless 
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Fig. 1.—BADLY BROKEN HEDGE-ROW. 


new breakings for hedge-rows we have seen, all 
wrongly plowed, render it easy to recognize the 
sufficient reasons for these costly failures. For 
a useless hedge, after one has planted and 
waited patiently several years for it to grow, is 
a costly fuilure; and when the fact bégins to 
dawn upon the owner’s mind that he has made 
an error and his labor has been Jost, the disap- 
pointment will be bitter indeed. 

- The general plan pursued is to plow a ridge 
with a back-furrow in the center as shown at 
figure1. Here there is an unbroken strip of sod 
(when it is on prairie) or hard soil (on fallow) in 





Fig. 2.—EFFECT OF PLANTING ON FIG. 1. 


the center. When thisis harrowed a fairenough 
surface appears, but it is a fallacious hope to 
expect young plants to grow or thrive with such 
an impenetrable bed of soil beneath them 
(fig. 2). The first growth is weak, irregular, 
and many vacant spots occur. “ Thus bad be- 
gins, but werse remains behind.” Unfortunate 
in its birth, the hedge is neglected in its youth, 
untrained and unchecked in its mature age, and 
itends by becoming a mere cumberer of the 
ground, costly and troublesome to get rid of, 
and useless and unsightly avhile it remains. 
Now, we would suggest a different treatment. 
The hedge-row should be plowed with an open 
furrow- in the center, as shown in fig. 3. When 
the sod is rotted the row should be harrowed, 
and the furrow should be closed by. twice gath- 
ering the ridge. Then there is a deep, mellow, 
dry bed for the plants, in which the roots have 
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Fig. 3.—PROPERLY BROKEN HEDGE-ROW. 


is quite safe to say that less than one in a ; room to go down into the subsoil and spread 


hundred of the existing hedges are of any use 
as barriers against stock of any kind, and that 
the same proportion of hedges newly planted 
promise no better results. This may be thought 
to be an excessively severe judgment, but it is 
a deliberate one, and 
we feel sure it will 
be sustained by the 
results. In the first 
place, the planting 
has been imperfect; 
then the care of the 
hedge has been neg- 
lectfal; there hasbeen 
asad want of training; and the result is that 
most of the hedges consist of a row of spindling 
bushes, bare at the bottom, wheresthey ought to 
present a mass of branches and leaves; with 
sprawling tops straggling skywards, and show- 


beneath the siviuce and gather ample nutri- 
ment. As the growth of root so will be the 
growth of the aeria! part of the plant. ‘Pig. 4 
shows the shape of the ridge as thus prepared. 
The seed should be sown in a nursery bed in 





rows, and the young plants well cultivated. 
Take up in the fall and “ heel in,” and the sec- 
ond spring set. the thriftiest in the hedge-row. 
A double row hedge will be found far preferable 
both as a barrier against stock and as a wind- 
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break, and will resist the powerful prairie 
breezes far better than a single row. The rows 
of plants should be two feet apart. Furrows 
should be run along the rows where the young 
plants are to be set. The plants are then laid 
with their roots spread on the mellow soil on 
one side of the furrow. Then another furrow 
is turned on to the roots, and the plants which 
may haye been disarranged are restored by 
hand. A tread of the foot will consolidate the 
earth around each plant. This is the best and 
most rapid method of planting. <A hedge thus 
planted will have every chance of becoming a 
success and answering every purpose that it 


Hil 
iy | 


may be intended for. Of the future treatment 
of the growing hedge we hope tospeak another 
time. That hedge-growing on the treeless, ab- 
solutely treeless,plains of the far West is and 
will be a positive need let no one doubt. Pre- 
sent plans for avoiding the need of hedges by 
herding stock can be but temporary. Fences 
must be had where stock is kept, and farmers 
can not exist without stock. Within five years 
the present occupiers of Western Kansas and 
Nebraska can not remain with their farms un- 
fenced, at least around the boundaries of the 
pastures; and many other localities in the West 
will feel the same need. The planting of fences 
will then become an instant work, and the work 
must be done in such a way as to be perma- 
nently useful, or great expense will be wasted. 


Bullard’s Churn. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 
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The churn of which we.give an illustration 
is patented by E. W. Builard, of Barre, Mass., 
The churn part is a plain box, without pad- 
dies or cleats inside. It will churn about ten 
gallons of cream at atime. The box is fitted 
to an oscillating table, but may easily be taken 
off for airing. The operator takes hold of the 
rung at the end and pushes it backward and 
forward. The fly-wheels regulate and continue 
the movement. It is very simple, and not liable 
to get out of order. It takes somewhat less 


Jabor than the barrel churn. In our experience 
‘with it, we find that one man works it with less 


than two men do the barrel churn, hold- 
ing one-half more cream than this one does, so 
is a saving of 25 per cent in the 
great advantage lies in the contin- 
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BULLARD’S OSCILLATING CHURN. 











rinsing the sides at every stroke. This prevents 
the accumulation of “dead” cream on the sides 
of the churn—that is, of half-churned cream 
which becomes incorporated with the butter 
and gives it a “marbled” appearance, which 
materially affects its value in the market; while 
the dead cream, containing caseine, essential- 
ly injures the keeping quality of the butter. 
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Harvesting Beans. 
a od 

Beans are very easily damaged and reduced 
in value in harvesting. From the time they 
are gathered until they 
are thrashed and mar- 
keted they should be 
kept dry and protected 
from mildew. Exposure 
to damp causes them 
to be spotted or discolor- 
ed, in which case they 
are either unsalable or 
can be disposed of only 
ata much reduced price. 

As soon as the beans 
are ripe they should be 
pulled. This may be 
conveniently done by 
passing down between 
two rows, commencing 
so that the fence is at the 
left hand and the field 
at the right, and pull- 
ing the plants in both 
rows, laying them over 
on the right-hand row; 
then passing between 
the next tio rows, gath- 


sf 


ering the beans, and laying them over towards 


those already gathered. Before the dew falls the 
beans should be stacked. To do this, a pole six 
feet long should be stuck firmly into the ground. 
Then short pieces of rails should be laid on 
each side of the pole. The beans should be Jaid 
on these rails the roots all one way. One moder- 
ately sized bunch should be laid on each side 
of the stake or pole. Then other bunches should 
be laid across 
the first ones, as 
shown in fig. 1, 
and the roots 
kept always on 
the same side of 
the stack. This 
is to prevent the 
| earth from fail- 
ing in amongst 
the beans and 
discoloring 
them. In this 
way the stack 
is carefully built 
up, and on 
reaching thetop 
of the stake a 
cap of straw is 
fastened around 
it, and spread so 
. as to shed rain 
and keep the 
beans dry. The 
stack is so open 
and narrow that 
the wind passes freely through it, and curing goes 
onrapidly. When they are sufficiently cured they 
may be hauled to the barn and thrashed, either 
With the flail or the machine with the concave 
raised, and winnowed and bagged for market. 





Fig. 1.—sTACKING BEANS. 
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Although stock will not eat beans raw, when 
cooked they are readily eaten by Swine, and 
furnish an excellent and remarkably nutritious 





Fig. 2.—sTacK COMPLETED, 


feed, which is rich in flesh-forming material. 
For the farmer himself they are a most excel- 
lent and nutritious food, and best when boiled 
and eaten without the usual pork, but accom- 
panied by plain butter and salt and pepper. 


A Log Clod-Crusher. 


—_o— 











A “Young Farmer” may make for himself a 
| very handy implement for crushing the clods 
in a summer-fallow by taking a half of a good- 
sized log split through the center, and affixing 
to it a tongue or a pair of thills by which it may 
be drawn. It is better to take a white-oak log 
cut in the winter or in the summer when the 
bark is firmly attached, and one with very coarse 
rough bark will be the best. The bark will peel 
from a log cut in April or May. The engraving 





LOG CLOD-CRUSHER. 


given on this page will sufficiently show how the 
implement is to be put together. 
use it should be kept in a dry place with the 
bark turned upwards. 
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Packing Wool. 


———o—_ 


In reply to a “Texas Farmer,” we give the 
following hints about packing wool for market. 
Like all other produce, wool needs to come to 
market in a proper shape, or it fails to realize 
the highest price. In all flocks there are differ- 
ent grades of fleeces. If these are packed into 
bags without having been sorted, the wool will 
probably bring only the price of the lowest 
quality amongst the lot of fleeces. If the fleeces 
are badly tied, and in the packing are tumbled 
into the bags without any order,when unpacked 
they will probably be found mixed together into 








an irregular mass, which will still further de- 


When out of 
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preciate the price. For these reasons the fleeces 
ghould be sorted, the coarse and fine placed by 
themselves, and they should be neatly rolled 
and securely tied with as little twine as may be 
needed. Twice around the fleece .and once 
across from end to end will be amply sufficient. 
If the fleece is firmly rolled, and not pulled 
apart in the shearing, it may be safely tied by 
two strings, one around each end of the roll. 





PACKING WOOL. 


After they are sorted, the fleeces should be 


evenly and closely packed into the bags. A bag 


of the usual kind, as shown in the engraving, is 
suspended through a trap-door in the floor of a 
store-room, and a person who gets into the sack 
takes the fleeces as they are handed to him by 
another hand on the floor, and places them 
evenly in the sack, and presses them firmly down 
by standing upon them. As the wool approaches 
the upper part of the sack the standing position 
is changed for the more convenient one of 
kneeling. When full, the sack is sewed up 
tightly across the top,.and the corners, filled 
with a handful of tags, are tied so as to form 
handles by which the bag may be moved about. 
The sacks should be distinctly marked with the 
owner’s brand and the weight, and are then 
ready for shipment to market. 
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How to Heat a Dairy. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 








It has been one of our most troublesome 
problems to find a suitable mode of heating the 
dairy in winter time. Various stoves have been 
tried, but they were all subject to the objection 
that they made dust, smoke, and gas—all of 
which are deleterious in a well-ordered dairy. 
Then, too, it was necessary to heat the buttery 
to about 60°, and desirable to keep the room 
where the milk is set, and which is at a lower 
level, colder than this, while excluding frost. 
We have at last hit on a plan, shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, which accomplishes 
all that is desired. 

Fig. 1 shows the plan of the three rooms, and 
the arrangement of the water-pipes and boiler. 





Fig. 2 shows the section of the buildings, the 
boiler-house being there moved around to the 
end of the pool-room to show the manner of 
ils connection. 

The boiler is made of copper, and is what is 
known in the trade as a “*Tanner’s Boiler.” It 
cost $28 (new) in New York. It is a hollow 
double cone, with a place in the middle for fire. 
The draught can be so regulated that fire may 
be kept all night with less than a peck of coal; 
and as it stands in a de- 
tached building it may 
make as much dirt 
and smoke as it likes. 
There are two open- 
ings into the part which 
contains the water—two 
14-inch pipes, one at the 
top and one near the 
bottom. These are con- 
nected, by means of lead 





of radiating surface. In the buttery there are 
about 60 square feet, and it is so near the floor 
as to warm the whole room; so that, with a 
double sash over the window, we have no diffi- 
culty in keepiug it up to 55° or 60° in the cold- 
est weather. 

The whole apparatus is entirely satisfactopy. . 
It is cheap, simple, easily managed, and effec- 
tive. We rarely use a haff-bushel of coal (nut 
size) in the coldest weather, and it is worthy 









pipe, with two iron wa- 
ter-pipes (4-inch) such 
as are used in green- 
houses, which lie one 
above the other, and run 
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along the top of the 
stone wall above the 
pool in which the deep 
cans are set. Thence 
they enter the winter 
buttery, following along 
two sides and a part of 
another. The ends of 
both of these pipes de- 
liver into the side of an 
upright expansion pipe 
of the same size, which 
is open at the top. This 
brings them into con- 
nection with each other. At the bottom of the 
boilef there is a spout, from which the plug may 
be drawn when it is desired to empty out the 
water. This should be done at least once a 
year to remove any sediment that may have 
been deposited in the boiler, and it is well 
enough to leave the apparatus empty during 
warm weather. To fill the pipes and boiler, 
water is poured into the expansion pipe until it 
is filled a little above the upper flow-pipe. 
When heated, the water expands, and there 
should not be so much 

in the upright pipe that 

it will flow or boil over. 

Of course, the pipes VAN 
will radiate more or less 
heat according to. the 
rapidity of the firing. 
They can easily be made 
boiling hot, and in the Nac 


has sometimes been boil- yoyse! 


case described the water por m=) 
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Fig. 1.—GROUND PLAN OF DAIRY. 


the adoption of all who attempt to make good 
butter in the winter. 
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Abortion in Cows.—The New York 
Investigation. 
oo oe 
The dairy regions of the State of New York 
have been more or less affected by abortion for 
many years. About ten years ago the disease 
had become so prevalent in some counties that 
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ed so fast as to fly to 





the ceiling above the ex- O 
pansion pipe, which is 7s 
about 45 feet from the HW \\ 


fire. When the water 
begins to grow warm, it = 
begins to flow, the hot 2 
water _— passing ; 
through the upper open- 

ing from the _ boiler, 

and the cold entering at the lower—the cir- 
culation being constant through the whole 
system, and heat being radiated at all points. 
In the pool-room, the pipes are placed so 
high above the water that they have little 
effect on it. They simply keep out the frost. 
There are in this room only about 20 square feet 
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Fig. 2.—sECTION OF DAIRY. 


the State Agricultural Society appointed Com- 
missioners to investigate the subject, and made 
appropriations to secure a carefnl examination 
of all circumstances which could probably be 
‘instrumental in causing the trouble. The Com- 
missioner for 1867 was Dr. John C, Dalton, and 
he was succeeded for 1868 and 69 by Dr. Wm. 
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be due to any inflammation of the womb, nor 
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Hi. Carmalt (who had been Dr. Daiton’s assist- 
ant). The Society published three annual re- 
ports from these Commissioners—which may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 
, Over 1,000 replies were made to the circulars 
of inquiry sent out to farmers and others. 
There were also appointed six assistant inspec- 
tors, at salaries of $100 per morth beyond 
their expenses. They were directed to inquire 
especially into the condition in which dairy 
cows were kept as to cleanliness, temperature, 
humidity or dryness of stables, odors in stables, 
the manner of tying the cattle in their stalls, 
and the space allowed to each animal; also, 
into any noticeable circumstances which could 
influence the condition of pregnant cows. Both 
farmers and inspectors reported as to all man- 
ner of conditions, in minute detail. As a result, 
it was not proven that any set of conditions 
‘was more prevalent on farms where abortion 


was frequent than on those where it was un-' 


known. In 1867 reports were made concerning 
farms in forty counties, on which there were 
kept 49,749 cows. Of these 2,574 had aborted 
—being about one in nineteen. In the ten coun- 
ties where there had been the most abortion the 
proportion of cases was from five per cent to 
ten per cent of the whole number pregnant. It 
was not found that the disease was the most 
prevalent in large herds. The cases were equally 
numerous whether the cows were kept for but- 
ter, cheese, or milk. Among what were rated 
as “ordinary” milkers there was a shade more 
of abortion than among the “good” milkers, 
but not enough more to amount to an argument. 
There were about as many in proportion among 
heifers pregnant for the first time as among 
older cows. It was found that out of 1,180 
eases 171 had occurred in the 5th month of 
pregnancy, 214 in the 6th, 288 in the 7th, 295 in 
the 8th, and 124 in the 9th. Out of 1,758 cases 
164 had occurred in November, 348 in Decem- 
ber, 385 in January, 405 in February, 274 in 
March, and 88 in April (the full period usually 
falling in or near this latter month). This shows 
& pretty steady increase after housing the stock, 
but it does not prove that housing is a cause of 
the disease. Cold and exposure seemed to have 
had little influence. Neither did the amount of 
shade and water in the pastures, nor the dis- 
tance from the milking-yard to the pasture. 
The general conclusion was reached that no or- 
dinary form of mismanagement has an influ- 
ence in causing abortion. Impregnation at too 
early an age was not found to be a cause (but it 
was not determined how this may affect their 
future pregnancies), nor was the use of imma- 
,ture bulls, nor the use of the bull on too many 
cows. The disease is rarely fatal to the cow. 
Of those who had aborted before, about 22 per 
cent aborted the second year. The early re- 
moval of the calf did not scem to cause the 
‘cow to abort with her next calr. 
| ‘The disease was usually very local, being con- 
fined to particular farms and not spreading to 
adjoining herds. Jt exists nowhere as an epi- 
‘demic, Soil and situation seem to have nothing 
to do with its frequency. It is usually a pur- 
chased cow that brings it to a new farm, but 
net especially from a herd in which it has 
already appeared. Abortion was not found to 


to any marked change in the reproductive or- 
gans. “It is probably not due to any defect in 
gal formation of the foetus.” 

hinajiou of 1868 especial attention 
iniluence of ergot. Out of 


proportion of ground feed appear to have any- 
thing to do with the frequency of the cases. 
The disease was thought to be more likely to 
occur on a farm which had once been affected 
than on one where it had never appeared. It 
also appeared that it would be better to buy 
cows not in calf, as there was some indication 
that abortion is more frequent when the cows 
had been moved in a pregnant condition. 

Dr. Carmalt thinks, and he believed there was 
evidence to sustain his opinion, ‘‘ that an exces- 
sive drain upon the milking eapacity of a preg- 
nant cow is injurious to the healthful perform- 
ance of the reproductive process.” 

In the examination of 1868 it was found that 
71 per cent of the abortions occurred during 
the last three months-of pregnancy; that cows 
which have had their first calves when under the 
age of three years are more likely to abort subse- 
- quently than those which were over three years 
old when they first calved, in the proportion of 
five to three; that cows which have been moved 
are more liable to abort than those kept on the 
farms on which they were raised, in the propor- 
tion of 7} to 4; that cows removed during 
pregnancy are more liable to abort, in the pro- 
portion of nine to two; and that excessive 
lactation during pregnancy is liable to arrest 
the development of the 
foetus, and thus cause abor- 
tion. In 1869 an examina- 
tion was made of the.con- 
dition of the dairy herds in 
Geauga Co., Ohio, as com- 
pared with those in Herk- 
imer Co., N. Y.—both dairy 
counties. Geauga Co, isen- 
tirely free from the disease, 
and nearly every condition 
exists there which in Herk- 
imer Co. accompanies its 
worst development. For 
instance, the farmers of 
Geauga buy 70 per cent of 
their cows. In general 
terms, it may be stated that 
the result of this whole in- 
vestigation has been very 
slight indeed. Itis made to 
appear that it is injurious to 
milk a cow (espeeially a 
large milker) too near to the 
time of her next calving; but 
even this is not proven, and 
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them in many places, east and west and north 
and south, we have noted particularly the best 
and the worst features of a great many of them, 
The objectionable features we avoid, and the 
best we combine together in the plan here pre- 
sented to our readers who are interested jn, 
cither the improvement of some grounds already 
in existence or the construction of altogether 
new ones. The best arranged and the hand- 
somest fair grounds we have visited, and we 
have seen more or less in almost every State of 
the Union, is decidedly that of St. Louis, Those 
who are familiar with those grounds will pro- 
bably recognize some points in eur plan com- 
mon to them. The great ends to be attained 
are roominess, convenience both for stock and 
for the visitors as well as the exhibitors, attract. 
iveness of appearance, and such an artistié ar. 
rangement of the buildings, grass plots, shrub- 
bery, and trees as shall prevent the slightest 
appearance of desolation when the visitors are 
few, or the appearance of crowding when they 
are very numerous. For county fairs, “ten 
acres is enough.” This gives room enough to 
accommodate 5,000 people comfortably, or 
10,000 when crowded, which is as much or 
more than most counties can turn out on such 
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an occasion. Of course, in that space we do 














even if it were it would be 

doubtful whether more 

meney would not be gained than lost by milking 
at ieast seven months after impregnation. The 
reports are very valuable as showing in which 
direction future investigations should 70? lie. 


Plan of a Fair Ground. 








The Agricultural Fair is a valuable educa- 
tional institution. Not only is-it a means of 
instruction and a stimulant to the farmer’s am- 
bition to excel and consequent profitable exer- 
tion, but it isa valuable means of recreation in 
which his family can join with pleasure and 
profit. It should therefore be encouraged, and 
we are gratified to know that a lively interest is 
taken by our readers in these local fairs. We 
know this because numerous requests have 
come to us for aid and help in the shape of ad- 
vice and instruction as to the laying out of fair 
grounds. Having for many years made a point 





350 of which aborted, not one 
to this cause. Neither did the 


of attending every agricultural fair held within 
our reach, and having consequently attended 





PLAN FOR A FAIR GROUND. 


not include a trotting-course. We do not rec- 
ommend it as an adjunct to the agricultural 
fair; it should be a distinct affair, and held on 
some other occasion, if held at all. A Jot of 
ten acres, if square, as it should be, will give an 
eighth of a mile or 220 yards (40 rods) on each 
side. It should be as nearly level as possible. 
The center should be occupied by the show- 
ring for the exhibition of stock, in the middle 
of which would be the stand for the judges 
(a) railed off from the ring. Around the 
ring would be a covered building to seat the 
spectators (b, 6), the seats rising from front 
to rear in regular tiers all around. Beneath 
these seats, and outside the circle, would be 
roomy spaces for refreshment and_ retiring 
rooms (¢, ¢), and for the- exhibition of various 
articles of machinery or implements. §ur- 
rounding this central building should be grass 
plots with shade trees and ornamental shrub- 
bery. Outside of these again would be two 
buildings (d, d), one on each side from the en- 
trance, for the exhibition of fruits and flowers, 
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and for articles of domestic manufacture, musi- 
cal instruments, etc., etc., with dairy products 
if desired there. Opposite the main. entrance 
would be the official head-quarters (¢). Around 
the whole would be the stock sheds (f, f), and 
if needed two sheds (9, g) might be appropri- 
ated for poultry or for farm crops or garden 
vegetables. We would appropriate no room 
for fat giants, living skeletons, pigmies, or such 
stock; these, with all other side-shows ought to 
be accommodated with the whole outside. In 
one of the front buildings (d, d) an upper floor 
should be provided with seats, fos the purpose 
of holding farmers’ meetings during the fair, 
which might be found both useful and enter- 
taining. The plan here given is onascale of half 
an inch to 100 feet, and it admits of indefinite 
expansion according to need or as may be de- 
sirable. The whole of the buildings and im- 
provements here described, with a ten-foot 
close board fence all around, would cost from 
$5,000 to $10,000, according to the style in 

which they should be erected. In newly-settled 

districts, where money is a scarce article, the 

expense might be reduced to $2,500, and yet a 

presentable fair ground be got up, by build- 

ing plain, temporary sheds instead of costly 
buildings. 
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Diseases of Sheep, 


anny naan 

The sheep, which seems a special prey to 
disease and misfortune, is subject to attacks 
from various parasites. Probably the most in- 
jusious of these are those which infest the lungs 
and the liver. The first, called Strongylus 
jéaria, is a thread-like worm from two to three 
inches in length, which is found in the. bron- 
chial tubes and stomach when in a completely 
developed state, and in the lungs and bowels 
when in its embryo condition. In this imper- 
fect state it appears as small, hard, chalky 
nodules, which are imbedded on the surface of 
the lungs and the intestines. These nodules 
contain the eggs or the immature worms, which 
when fully developed find their way to the 
stomach and the bronchial tubes. Here they 
breed, and each female produces, as is estimated, 
5,000 eggs or living worms, for it reproduces 
itself in both methods, The eggs are probably 
discharged from the sheep upon the herbage of 
the pasture, where in moist places they remain 
uninjured for a long period, and possess great 
tenacity of life. On being taken into the stom- 
ach with the food, they immediately pass into 
the circulation and complete their round of 
existence. The second parasite is known as 





- the Distoma hepaticum, or Liver Fluke, and is a 


Jeech-shaped worm which infests the liver, the 
gall-bladder, and the biliary ducts. A case has 
been observed in which 840 of these parasites 
were taken from the gall-bladder of a sheep. 
Here these parasites increase, the minute eggs 
being discharged in the dung, and after passing 
through a complicated series of changes, in 
which it is supposed they become parasite to 
a molluscous animal, in which condition it and 
its bearer are swallowed by the sheep with the 
herbage to which the bearer becomes attached, 
and the round of existence is completed to 
commence once more. 

These two parasites give rise to the most 
fatal disorders to which sheep are subject. 
The first (Strongylus) exists not only in the 
lungs and stomach, but has been found in the 
intestines. When the stomach and the intes- 
tines are infested it gives rise to fatal diarrheea, 
more especially in lambs. When the lungs be- 





come its abode it is the cause of the most dis- 
tressing cough and bronchial derangement, 
which rapidly brings the suffering animal to an 
end. It is highly probable, however, that vast 
numbers of these parasites may exist in a sheep 
without their presence being suspected. A 
vigorous condition of health may enable the 
animal to resist their ill effects, But let the 
slightest departure from robust health occur 
and trouble follows. ‘The sheep becomes 
rapidly thin, and the best feed and care avail 
nothing. The sufferer totters about, and at each 
exertion is thrown into violent paroxysms of 
coughing. The countenance exhibits the great- 
est distress, the nose is pinched up, the back is 
arched, and the feet are drawn together. Acute 
diarrhoea occurs, and often a ravenous appetite 
and thirst impel the animal to swallow both 
solid and liquid filth. After an uncertain lapse 
of time the animal dies, sometimes rigidly con- 
vulsed. On opening the body, the Jungs and 
bowels will be found covered with the small 
knotted appearances before alluded to. The 
bronchial tubes, and probably the fourth stom- 


-ach and the boweis, will be found infested with 


the worms, enveloped in frothy matter or mucus, 
The lungs will be found to be much diminished 
in size and weight, and of an unnaturally light 
red or creamy color in patches; and a quantity 
of light colored fluid or serum will often be 
found within the cavity of the chest. Such are 
the effects which we have observed in cases 
which have occurred in our own flock, and 
similar ones are described as having occurred 
in the experience of others. Dr. Noah Cressy, 
of Middletown, Ct., in his second annual report 
to the Board of Agriculture of that State, de- 
scribes in a similar manner cases which have 
come under his notice. 

The remedy for this disease is turpentine, 
which seems to operate most favorably. To our 
own sheep we have administered with good 
effect a teaspoonful of turpentine in a teacupful 
of water to lambs, and double this dose toa 
full-grown sheep, each morning for three er four 
days, no feed or water having been given during 
the previous nights. High and dry pastures, 
the best food during winter, as clover hay, lin- 
seed cake meal, ground rye, oats, and bran, and 
plenty of salt and sulphur constantly within 
reach, with complete avoidance of wet, low, 
undrained pastures, will act as a preventive. 
The parasites have undoubtedly been imported 
hither in English sheep, and it is very certain 
that they are now widely diffused in Canada, 
from whence they have been imported directly 
into our own flocks. 

The second mentioned parasite, the Liver 
Fluke, accompanies the disease well known as 
the rot; as does the lung parasite just described, 
both being often found together in the same 
patient. Ina case which recently came under 
our notice, and which we examined carefully, 
both parasites were found in great numbers, 
The symptoms by which the presence of the 
Liver Fluke may be known are as follows: 
The sheep becomes dull and inactive, remaining 
isolated from the rest of the flock; the sides 
begin to fall in, and emaciation commences; 
the skin becomes of a pale color, with yellow 
or black patches, and the wool easily parts from 
it, becoming very ragged and loose; the eyes 
lose their luster, and become white and pearly ; 
the abdomen enlarges; the spine becomes bent 
upwards, stiff, and prominent; and, most nota- 
ble of all, a loose baggy swelling appears under 
the chin, and the nostrils are drawn up, giving 
the sheep a most wo-begone appearance, This 





is the last stage of the disorder, and if no relicf 
is afforded the sheep dies very soon, eating 
almost to the last moment. On opening the 
sheep after death the liver will be found to have 
a motiled appearance, being covered with livid 
spots, and infested with Flukes; the belly and 
cavity of the chest will be found filled with a 
watery liquid. : 

The preventive treatment in this case is simi- 
lar to that recommended for the previously 
described one, The remedy we have used very 
effectively in a recent case already referred to 
was as follows: Common salt, 5 ounces; salt- 
peter, powdered, ?/. ounce; ground ginger, 160 
grains; red oxide of iron, 80 grains, The above 
to be mixed with one quart of boiling water, 
and when it is nearly cool three ounces of 
spirits of turpentine are to be added. This 
naxture must be well shaken up when adminis- 
tered. The infected sheep should have no food 
during the night; on the next morning four 
table-spoonfuls should be given to a full-grown 
animal, and half as much to a lamb. No food 
should be given for three hours afterwards. 
This medicine should be repeated in four days, 
with the same precautions, for at least three 
times. The sick animals will require abundant 
care, the best feed, and a plenty of pure water. 
They should not drink. from ponds or streams 
in low ground, Well-water will be found the 
safest drink. 

From the large number of letters we have 
received from widely separated places deserib- 
ing symptoms which show conclusively that 
the sheep therein referred to are suffering from 
these parasitical diseases, we are asstred that 
they have become widely distributed, and we 
have the best reason to know that native sheep 
are already affected, The parasites have then 
become naturalized with us, and if we would 
avoid the wide-spread fatality amongst the flocks 
which periodically occurs on account of them 
in Engfand and Australia, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we take measures to prevent their 
spread and to procure their destruction. To 
carefully avoid low, damp pastures; to barn 
over the grass in such places on which sheep 
have pastured, instead of cutting it for hay; to 
furnish constant supplies of salt, which is re- 
markably effective against them; to keep our 
flocks in robust health; to avoid over-heating 
by too close shelter in winter; and also to avoid 
permitting the sheep to remain upon an accu- 
mulated bed of fermenting manure at any time; 
and to watch fgg the first exhibition of the 
disease, the approach of which is remarkably 
insidious, and then to administer teaspoonfitl 
doses of turpentine daily—these will in a great 
measure, if not wholly, prevent trouble frem 
these parasites, and aid in their eradicatlon. 


Tue CarsitE Supriy.—Circumstances are 
evidently tending towards a large decrease of 
the Texan cattle production. The rapid settle- 
ment of Texan lands is greatly interfering with 
the range for stock, and’ we are credibly in- 
formed that in consequence of the lessened 
range and supply of grass the stock is falling 
off in produce and weight. The result must 
certainly be to reduce the competition which 
Texan cattle have hitherto held with our native 
and grade cattle, to the benefit of the latter. 
The cattle business mustygradually grow into 
the hands of farmers instead of the ranchmen, 
and ‘beef stock will beconie an all-important 
element of general farming in connection with 
grain growing. This will happily lead to the 
greater perfection of our agriculture, 
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FIGHTING 


The engraving depicts a scene which is of 
frequent occurrence amongst those who live in 
the woods, That useful servant, but destruc- 
tive master, fire, however, is not agnfined wholly 
to timbered countries, but devastates prairie 
districts just-as severely and ‘as-frequently as it 
does wooded ones. The fires of the Jast two 


years in. both western and eastern parts of the 


country have shown that onc is as equally sub- 
ject to the infliction asthe other. Under 
present circumstances it is well to calewlate on 
their annual occurrence, and be prepared ac- 
cordingly. The volumes of sparks and glowing 
cinders shot forth from the smoke-stacks of the 
innumerable locomotives that now make their 
way across our country can not fuil to set thou- 
sands of fires, and the most watchful care and 
effective means of preventing their spread are 
necessary to confine them within the least de- 
structive limits. A small fire may be controlled, 
but an extensive one is beyond human power. 
The first effort should therefore be directed to 
forming fireguards. These in-a wooded coun- 
try should. consist of broad cleared strips around 
eech clearing and onitside’ of the fences, This 


‘shoul be burnt off cach spring, gnd a few fur- ° 
‘“a@ed on each side of it, - If a fire should 
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THE FIR E.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


occur, brands and sparks will fall within this 
strip, where they may be extinguished, as may 
also the gradual creeping of the fire upon the 
dry ground by earth scattered “upon them. 
Earth is much more effective in extinguishing a 
running fire than water. The water dries up 
and the fire consumes it, but earth is incom- 
bustible, and by preventing access of air smoth- 
ers out the fire. <A prairie fireguard consists of 
double back furrows plowed around the home- 
stead about twelve feet apart. If a dangerous 
fire is approaching, the strip between two of 
these furrows should be burned off. No com- 
mon fire will pass this guard, but if the ap- 
proaching fire is accompanied by a strong wind 
it would be well to burn over two of them, as 
well as to make a back fire to meet the one 
approaching. In burning over the guards it is 
best to use precautions against the escape of the 
fire from the proper limits. These guards should 

be prepared before the dry season has advanced, 

and the security against the danger would be 

greatly strengthened. A few shovelfuls of earth 

thrown upon-a newly-started fire will imme- 

diately quench it.. When ‘buildings are threat- 

ened, the best plan is to hang blankets and 

quilts over the roofs and gables, and, placing a 











ladder up to the peaks of the roof, pass water 
along it and keep the blankets saturated. The 
water running off at the eaves will protect the 
walls, and will keep the fire from creeping very 
close up to them. Above all things, neighbors 
should act in concert. By gathering at exposed 
points and working together, a fire may often 
be overcome and a whole settlement be saved. 
A line should be formed of men armed with 
shovels, who should throw the earth in regular 
belts, and retreat as the fire- advances; each 
belt of scattered earth will gradually reduce the 
fire, until finally it may be beaten out with the 
backs of the shovels. Remembering the great 
danger in which farmers are constantly placed 
from autumn fires, and the facility with which 
the railroads originate and spread them, it would 
not be amiss at this time to add this as a count 
in the gathering indictment against these cor- 
porations, and take means to compel them to 
clear up the limits of their tracks, and to con- 
fine the fires they create within these limits, or 
to make them responsible for the damage oc- 
curring.” Properly guarded smoke-stacks to the 
locomotives will prevent much of the damage 
from railroads, and cleared or plowed strips on 
each side of the road will also help. 
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The Cockspur Thorn. 





Englishmen who settle in this country natu- 
rally wish to have Hawthorn hedges, and those 
of our countrymen who have seen the “ quick” 
hedges abroad, or have read of their beauty, be- 
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half inches long. There are several native 
forms that have received names as species from 
the earlier botanists, and'a number of garden 
varieties have been produced in Europe, some 
of which are only about two feet high. While 
we do not advise the use of this or any other 








COCKSPUR THORN (Crategus Crus-galli.) 


come impressed with the idea that the Hawthorn 
is the proper hedge plant. When these enthu- 
siasts try the Hawthorn hedge they are sadly 
disappointed. It puts out its leaves late and 
drops them early ; under our hot suns the leaves 
soon get a burnt and rusty appearance; and, 
worst of all, they find the hedge attacked by all 
the insects that infest the apple, pear, and re- 
lated trees. In our climate the Hawthorn—so 
identified with English rural scenery, and so 
interwoven through English literature—is prac- 
tically useless. We are far from commending 
any thorn as a hedge plant, but there is no one 
of the large genus so well adapted to the use as 
the Cockspur Thorn. This is an indigenous 
shrub or small tree, found from Canada to the 
Gulf, and extending west of the Mississippi. 
As ordinarily met with, it is a shrub, but under 
favorable conditions it forms a handsome round- 
headed tree fifteen or twenty feet high. It is 
distinguished from other species by the exceed- 
ing neatness of its habit. The leaves are obo- 
vate—broadest towards the extremity—varying 
considerably iu shape, serrate on the edges ex- 
cept near the base, very thick, bright and shin- 
ing above, and conspicuously veined below. 
The flowers are in clusters of from two to six 
in a simple corymb, and are larger than in most 
of our native species. They are succeeded by 
a small bright red fruit. The thorns of this 
species are slender, and from two to two and a 





thorn as a hedge plant, we can commend it as 
an ornamental shrub or tree, and it bears clip- 
ping as well as the other species. As is the case 
with other native and foreign thorns, the seeds 
of this do not germinate until the second year. 
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The Broom-rapes, 
tie 

Those who go through the woods with their 
eyes open must have met with one or more 
members of the Broom-rape Family. They all 
have a singular uncanny look, being entirely 
destitute of proper leaves, but bearing colored 
scales in place of them, These plants have no 
need of foliage. The office of leaves is to ela- 
borate the crude sap and prepare it for use in 
the growth of the plant. The Broom-rapes do 
this by proxy—in other words, they steal the 
prepared sap from other plants, and have noth- 
ing else to do but grow and enjoy themselves 
at the expense of others. They belong to the 
class of root parasites, and a careful examina- 
tion will show that they are attached by the root 
to some other plant. The common representa- 
tive of this family in England is found as a para- 
site upon the Broom; and, having a thick fleshy 
stem somewhat like a turnip, or rapa, the name 
is thus derived, and is applied to a family’ con- 
sisting of several genera. The typical genus is 
the European Orobanche, hence ‘botanists call 


the family the Orobanchacea. Oue of our com- 
monest representatives of this family is the 
One-flowered Cancer-root, shown at the right- 
hand of the engraving. These plants are too 
weird in their appearance not to have attracted 
the notice of quacks, and more than one of them 
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has been extolled among the thousand remedies 
for cancer; hence We have the common name 
Cancer-root applied to at least three of our spe- 
cies. The most that can be said of them in this 
respect is that they haye considerable astrin- 
gency, and may have been found useful in heal- 


ing those ulcers that are cancers in the eyes of . 


the quack cancer-doctors. It is one of the many 
evils following in the train of quackery that 
many of our pretty and innocent plants are 
obliged, as in this instance, to bear a repulsive 
common name. Nothing is more needed than 
a revision of the English names of our native 
plants. Ouiittle Cancer-root bears the botan- 
ical name of Aphyllon uniflorum; the generic 
name indicates that the plant is without foliage, 
and the specific one that it is one-flowered. It 
is found in woods throughout the United States, 
Its slender one-flowered stalks are four or five 
inches high and, with the flowers, are brownish 
or yellowish. The other plant in the engraving 
is Conopholis Americana. The generic name is 
from two Greek words meaning cone and seale, 
It also bears the unsavory name of Cancer-root, 
and another scarcely less unpleasant—Squaw- 
root. This has an equally wide range with the 
other, and is frequently found, especially in oak 
woods, thrusting its stems up from among the fall- 
en leaves, The stems grow in clusters some four 
or six inches high, even taller when old, and as 
thick as one’s thumb. The stem is completely 
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covered with scales, which give a cone-like ap- 
pearance to the plant, and suggest the botan- 
ical name. The upper scales bear flowers iu 
their axils. The plant when young is usually 
yellowish, but later in the season it becomes 
brownish. In autumn, another related plant, 
the Beech-drops, may. be found abundant in 
beech woods. In England these are several 
representatives of this family, some of which 
injure lucern, clover, and other‘crops. 





Summer Propagation. 

The nurserymen propagate large stocks of 
certain shrubs in summer, and it offers to the 
amateur an easy method of multiplying his 
shrubs, There are many enthusiastic growers 
of plants who never try to propagate them, as 
they think that for this there is required some 
art or knowledge beyond their reach. It is true 
there are some “hard subjects” that tax the in- 
genuity of the most experienced gardener, 
while, on the other hand, there is a large class 
of plants that may be multiplied with the great- 
est ease. Fer summer propagation we need a 
moist atmosphere and shade; these can be best 
secured by means of an ordinary hot-bed or 
cold-frame, the glass being coated with common 
whitewash or whitening and skimmed milk. If 
this does not furnish shade enough, a straw mat 
or some evergreen boughs may be laid over 
during the hottest part of the day. In the ab- 
sence of sash, a lath frame covered with cotton 
cloth will answer a good purpose, and we liave 
used cemmon grocers’ boxes, without top or 

- bottom, with a cloth tacked over, with good 
results. The soil of the bed should be very 
poor and sandy, or pure sand may be used. In 
such a bed as this cuttings of the just ripening 
shoots of mest of our ornamental shrubs will 
root readily. Weigelas, Deutzias, Hydrangeas, 
Roses, and a great many other things can be 
multiplied with but little trouble. Cuttings of 
the just hardening wood of three or four joints 
are -put into the sand, which is to be pressed 
firmly about them. The sand is kept moist by 
proper watering, and air given when the sun is 
very hot. Assoon as the cuttings strike root 
they are to be removed to good soil, where they 
can be shaded until they become well estab- 
lished. -A bed of this kind will be found very 
useful for striking cuttings of such plants as are 
to be kept in the house over winter. Vigorous 
young plants of Geraniums, Verbenas, Cuphea 
(Cigar-plant), etc., will generally give much 
greater satisfaction than old plants that are 
potted after having been in the open border all 
summer. Those who have never tried it will 
be surprised to find how many nice plants for 
themselves, or to give away to their friends, 
will come out of a propagating bed like tis. 
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Retinispora Pisifera Aurea 
pigeon 

Don’t be startled at the name, as it belongs 
to one ef the most charming shrubs or trees in 
existence, and we fear that just on account of 
its name alone it will for a long time remain 
confined to the collections of the fey, instead 
of being, as it should be, as well known and as 
popular as the Box or Arbor-Vite. Retinispora 
is a genus of Japanese Evergreens related to the 
Oypress. The name means resin and seed, as 
eds have a coating of resin. If we were 
ba free translation of the name by which 








given at the head of this article, it would be 
“The Golden Pea-bearing, Resin-seeded Japan- 
ese Cypress,” which in the way of length, at 
least, would be no improvement on the nursery- 
men’s name. We know of no objections to 
calling the Retinispora the Japanese Cypress, 
or perhaps the native Japanese name, Hinoka, 
might do, and the “Golden Hinoka” would not 
be.a bad name under which to popularize a 
most valuable tree. But enough of names— 
save that we every day wish that there was 
some way in which a uniformity of commen 
names could be secured. A few years ago we 
called attention to this Retinispora, but ours 
went with all its beautiful companions in the 
disastrous winter of 1871-72. With the freaki- 
ness that everywhere characterized the injury 
to evergreens, this variety remained perfectly 
hardy in the vicinity of Boston, and we recently 
saw some fine effects produced by it in the 
grounds of Mr. H, H. Hunnewell at Wellesley, 
and Prof. C. 8. Sargent at Brookline. The 
Golden Retinispora is probably never a very 
large tree, the tallest we have seen being net 
more than five or six feet.high. Its foliage is 
exceedingly fine and feathery, and its color a 
very lively yellow. Some green is intermixed 
with the yellow, but all the newer growth well 
merits the name “golden.” It has several ad- 
vantages over most yellow-leaved evergreens, 
not the least of which is that it holds its color 
in the coldest wéather, and is as bright and 
cheery in mid-winter as at any other time. 
Many variegated evergreens are at their best 
for only a short time, and as soon as their. new 
growth acquires age they become dull. We 
have before advocated the use of evergreens of 
various shades for the formation of beds for 
winter ornament. In the latitude of New York 
at least, take it for several years in succession, 
the ground is bare for much more time than it 
is covered, and beds of low evergreens of well 
contrasted colors can be made to produce pleas- 
ant effects. Plants may be kept in pots in a 
reserve ground:tu be plunged in the beds from 
which the frost. has cleared away the Coleuses 
and such bright-leaved plants. For this pur- 
pose this Retinispora will answer admirably. 
It is very easy of propagation, rooting readily 
from cuttings, and it is exceedingly manage- 
able, and can be kept as dwarf as one chooses, 
We hope that our good word for the “Golden 
Hinoka” will induce our nurserymen to com- 
mend it to the public as its merits deserve. 
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Notes from the Pines, 
—>— 

This is, so to speak, discouraging. I write 
the first week in July, md we have not had 
since some now unforgotten date in’ May rain 
enough to wet the soil more than an inch down. 
After several years of accumulation I expeeted 
that this year would bring me fine results in the 
way of flowers and fruit. But what the winter 
did not kill the drouth has baked. No matter 
what rains may come hereafter, the majority of 
things are burned, dwarfed, and stunted beyond 
remedy. Rose-buds baked hard -before they 
could open, and strawberries cooked upon the 
vines. Yet in Georgia, our friend Berckmans 
writes, they have had an excess of rain, so 
much as to cause the ripening peaches to decay. 








GRAFTING must have fared badly this spring. 
In teaching Master Eddie to graft, I boastfully 
remarked that I never had a graft fail. He can 
now retort that as large a proportion of his 
succeeded as there did of mine. After the 
buds had started many of them dried off. 














SUCCULENTS, at all events, like this weather. 
and when I am disheartened I can turn to my. 
borders and rock-bed of Sedums, Sem pervivums, 
and Cactuses and take comfort. When Sedums 
and Sempervivums—Live-forevers and House. 
leeks—become better known I fancy they wil] 
be very popular. The Sedums present a great 
variety, from the tall Maximum ‘to the dwarf 
and moss-like Corsiewm, and in a large collec- 
tion there will be some in flower from early 
spring until frost comes. The Sempervivums do 
not flower so freely, but.their rosettes of leaves 
are so pleasing that Iprefer that they should 
not flower. Nothing can be more interesting 
than the cobwebby speeies, such as Sedum arach- 
noidum, 8S. tomentosum, and S: Laggeré, all of 
which form handsome, dense rosettes of leaves; 
and these are connected by a growth of 
minute hairs that looks like a dense cobweb, 
Both Sedums and Sempervivums-will grow. in 
poor soil, endure any amount of drouth, and 
while the flowers of all are pleasing, some are 
decidedly showy, and many of them have a de- 
lightful fragrance. While the flower-garden 
has been almost ruined by heat and dryness the 


VEGETABLE GARDEN has fared but Tittle 
better. Peas that were sown early have mil- 
dewed just as late-sown ones are apt to do, and 
those that should have grown three feet high 
stopped at half that distance. This dry spell 
is very injurious to biennial roots that were 
sown early. The drouth has given the plants a 
rest something equal to that which. they get in 
winter. When wet weather comes they will 
make their second growth, and many will throw 
up flower-staixs. I notice that even the slight 
rains that have fallen recently have made salsify, 
scorzonera, and scolymus push their flower- 
buds. To get useful roots these must be re- 
moved as soon as they appear. It is the case 
with me, and I suppose with many others, that 
a Jarge share of the June sowings have failed, 
and the crops that we depend upon to supply 
the table through the late summer and autumn 
months are mainly missing. It becomes an im- 
portant matter to consider : 


WHAT CAN WE Sow In Avaust to make 
up this deficiency? It is often the case that 
the season has its compensations, and when 
untoward at one end it is unusually favorable 
at the other. So, if one is willing to risk the 
seeds and Jabor, he may, by sowiag out of sea- 
son, stand achance of getting a satisfactory crop. 
Bush-beans are quite safe for a late crop, and 
some of the earliest peas may be tried. Kohl 
rabi will in a favorable season get to an eatable 
size before frost. Spinach will come on rapidly, 
and may be sown for fall use, but it is too early 
to put in the winter crop. Ruta-bagas may be 
sown early, and the flat turnips Jate in the 
month. Then those who cave to do so can 
begin the round of radishes, cress, lettuce, ete. 


PATIENCE WITH Se£EDs is something the 
amateur has need to practice. While some seed 
will come up in a week, more or less, others 
like to take their time about it, I keep a frame 
for fall-sown and another for spring-sown seeds. 
These are simply cold frames, and the seeds 
are sown in shallow boxes, I sow herbaceous 
perennials, such as Oolumbines, Pentstemons, 
Dodecatheons, and the like soon after they are 
gathered. Plants appear in a few weeks, and 
by cold weather they are strong enough to sus- 
tain themselves through the winter by the aid 
of a covering of Jeaves. When winter has fairly 
set in the frame is filled up with leaves, and the 
sish put on to keep out an excess of ‘rain. 
During warm spells in winter the sash is raised 
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to prevent a too high temperature. In spring 
these plants are found in good condition, and 
are pricked out. The boxes are then put back 
in the frame, and in most cases there comes an- 
other crop of young plants from seeds that 
failed to germinate the autumn before. So in 
the frame in which seeds are sown in spring I 
find it well to be patient. I find that several 
boxes sown in March, ard from which those 
seedlings that came quickly have been removed, 
show now in July several rows just breaking 
ground. One of the great troubles of those who 
fail in raising trees and shrubs from seeds is the 
inability to wait. For all seed-sowing in the 
small way too much can not be said in favor of 

SHaLLow SEED-Boxgs, which have been fre- 
quently mentioned in these columns. A com- 
mon soap-box will make three, as the soil need 
not be over two or three inches deep. Seeds 
that are long in germinating can get in these 
what they will rarely receive in the open 
ground—thorough weeding. If tender seed- 
lings come, and find the soil already occupied 
by vigorous weeds, they have not the heart to 
enter into the “struggle for existence,” and 
quietly disappear, while the seedsman is blamed 
for selling poor stock. 





The Rhododendron Show. 





Though the great show of Rhododendrons 
held in Boston in June is now a thing of the 
past, it is well to place it on record as a most 
important horticultural event. It was notice- 
able in the first place as it allowed people to see 
of what the Rhododendron is capable, as the 
plants were shown in large and small masses of 
shrubs varying in height from one to six feet ; and 
besides these, single specimens, perfectly trained, 
showed what could be done with only one shrub. 
Secondly, it gave us an idea of what a flower- 
show should be. The large area inclosed by a 
monster tent was laid out in beds and borders 
of various forms, neatly edged with turf, and in 
these the plants were set in groups or as single 
specimens. The superiority of this method 
over the usual one of showing plants is so great 
that it should be adopted wherever practicable. 
Thirdly, it showed what a liberal and public- 
spirited man can do when he sets about it. 
Although the show was held under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the 
public are indebted to Mr. H. H. Hunnewell, of 
Wellesley, who conceived the idea, assumed the 
expense, and furnished the plants. Mr. Hunne- 
well was ably seconded by Prof. Chas. §. 
Sargent, of the Bussey Institute, who did a 

reat amount of hard work. These two gen- 
tlemen, especially, are deserving the thanks of 
the community for the finest floral display ever 
seen in this country. This exhibition can not 
fail to give a new impetus to Rhododendron cul- 
ture, and to make thousands of people ac- 
quainted with these most valuable shrubs. 
While the finest specimen plants exhibited at 
the show were of kinds not quite hardy at the 
North, still so many of them are perfectly 
hardy that one can get a satisfactory variety of 
colors from among those that have’ shown 
themselves capable of enduring our severest 
winters. The climate and the vicinity of Bos- 
ton is much more severe than that of New 
York, and plants that will winter there with 
safety will probably be hardy with the great 
majority of our readers. At our request, Prof. 
Sargent has indicated six varieties of Rhodo- 
dendrons, giving’ the greatest variety of color, 
that have stood the severest of New England 





winters. These are: Album elegans, Album 
*grandiflorum, Dellicatissimum, Everstianum, 
Purpureum elegans, and Roseum elegans. 





Blackberry and Raspberry Rust. 
ee 

Whether it is due to the unusually early 
drouth or not, rust upon the species of Rubus 
appears to be unusually abundant this season. 
Some of the Western horticultural societies are 
discussing the matter in a tone that shows it to 
be so serious as to threaten the destruction of 
the blackberry. In some of these discussions 
the trouble is spoken of as rust, and the speak- 
ers are evidently in the dark as to its nature, 
and seem to look upon it as something that has 
recently come upon the crop. They seem to 
find it confined to the blackberry, and ask if 
the raspberry is ever attacked. This rust is no 
novelty. It makes its appearance upon the un- 
derside of the jJeaves as small, oval, orange- 
colored spots, which at length become so 
numerous that they run together, lose their 
identity, and form a shapeless mass of orange 
color that often covers the whole lower surface 
of the leaf. This rust is a regular plant, of the 
immense order of fungi, that .lives in and upon 
the tissues of the leaf, and usually destroys it. 

hen abundant, it so exhausts the plant that 
the wood fails to ripen, It occurs upon both 
the blackberry and raspberry, whether wild or 
cultivated. It does not seem to spread very 
rapidly, as upon a neighbor's place there is a 
patch of wild blackberry bushes, the leaves of 
which have been badly infested with it for 
several years in succession; these bushes are 
but a few rods distant from our own cultivated 
ones, upon which no sign of the rust has yet 
appeared. Had we control of these wild bushes 
we should cut and burn them, as they are un- 
safe neighbors. The remedies we have seen 
proposed are salt and lime, cultivators claiming 
that they have arrested the rust by the use of 
either of these. Should it appear upon our 
own vines, we should apply sulphur with a 
bellows, just as we do for grape mildew. Any 
remedy, to be effective, should be applied at the 
very first appearance of the rust, as when it 
has gained such a foothold as to exhaust the 
plant the best way is to cut and burn. 





Seedling Strawberries, 





There have been more new seedlings brought 
forward this season than for the past two or 
three years. The raising of seedlings is a very 
easy matter, and we hope that cultivators and 
amateurs will persevere in the work until they 
produce a fruit that has all the good qualities 
of the Wilson, with none of its bad ones. The 
Wilson is red long before it is ripe, and the 
fruit xs found in the market, though fine-look- 
ing, is sour and hard. It may be doubted if we 
shall ever find a strawberry firm enough to 
carry a long distance after it is fully ripe, unless 
it be some juiceless variety like the Lady-finger. 
Among those presented to our notice this spring 
is a berry raised by Mr. Springstead, of West- 
chester Co., N. Y., a berry of excellent flavor ; 
but as the specimens we saw were grown under 
glass we can say but little about it. 

-Mr. Geo. H. Hite, Morrisania, N. Y., has 
raised a very promising seedling. The berries, 
are very large, rather rough surface, and from 
the clusters brought us appear to be very. pro- 
ductive. ‘Mr. Hite is a skilled horticulturist, 
and knows the requirements of a good berry. 





W. Somers, of East Bridgeport, Ct., has also 
a seedling. It apparently has some of the Pea- 
body blood in it, as it has the long smooth neck 
characteristic of the Agriculturist and other 
crosses of the Peabody. 

Mr. E. W. Durand, of Irvington, N. J., is an 
amateur who has been remarkably successful 
with seedlings. His Black Defiance, Late Pro- 
lific, and others have taken place with our 
standard sorts. This year ke shows another, 
which he calls the “ Star of 1878.” It isa very 
large and showy variety, and has the richness 
of flavor that characterize his other seedlings. 

“The Duchess” is another new variety, a 
basket of which was sent us by Dr. F. M. 
Hexamer, of Newcastle, Duchess Co., N. Y. 
He writes us that it is three days earlier than 
Downer’s Prolific, which will make it our earli- 
est variety. It is much sweeter and better 
flavored than the Downer, and is, like that, a 
round, very bright, light scarlet berry. It has, ~ 
as we are informed by the Doctor and others, 
superior carrying qualities, and it promises 
well ns a market variety. The Duchess was 
raised by Mr. D. H. Barnes, of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.,. who also raised Barnes’s Mammoth. 

Several others have sent us seedlings, but in 
too poor condition for us to mention them, 


2 
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The American Pomological Society. 
The coming meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society, which commences on Septem- 
ber 10th, will celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
its existence. That we consider this meeting of 
more than usual importance is shown by the 
prominence we give to this notice. We have 
freely expressed our dissatisfaction with the 
conduct of its secretary, but the misdeeds of 
one who is unfortunately in a .position where 
he can do mischief does not abate our interest 
in the cause. The Pomological Society is the 
only one in the world that brings together cul- 
tivators from such widely separated localities 
for a biennial comparison of experiences, It 
embodies the best pomological knowledge of 
all parts of the country, and its aims being 
national it should have the countenance and 
support of every grower of fruit from every 
section of the country. The terms of member- 
ship are low, and the fee is quite offset by the 
value of the report which eaeh member re- 
ceives, We hope that those from a distance 
will make a special effort to attend this meeting, 
as they will derive new inspiration from the 
gathering at a place where horticulture has, so 
to speak, taken a deeper root than anywhere 
else in the country. It is not that there are 
here and there eminent fruit-growers and culti- 
vators in other branches of horticulture, but 
there is a horticultural atmosphere in Boston. 
The people sympathize with and believe in 
pomology and its related branches, and manifest 
this feeling by their active support. Where 
else will be found such an expression of this 
feeling as that magnificent temple to Pomona 
and Flora, the Horticultural Hall, presents? 
It will encourage those who are working 
at a distance and in isolated localities to go 
to Boston and see how a community may 
in time be educated to appreciate pomo- 
logical labors, and to see what a welcome 
these “granite and ice’ men can give to all 
fellow-workers from every.quarter. It is hoped 
that every state, territory, and province will be 








represented by fruit-growers, who will come 


prepared to contribute each his mite to the great 
national catalogue, Through the liberality 
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of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture, and six liberal gentlemen, the 
sum of $1,100 is placed at the disposal of 
the Society to be distributed 

in premiums. The Society’s 

silver medal and fifty dollars 

is offered for the first premi- 

um, and the Society’s bronze 

medal and twenty-five dollars 

as the second premium in the 

various classes—viz.: Largest 

and best collection of apples 

by any state or society, three 

of each variety. The same 

for the Jargest and best collec- 

tion grown by one individual. 

The same premiums — first 

and second—are offered for 

pears, native grapes, pcach- 

es, and plums. Special pre- 

miums are offered for grapes 

grown west of the Rocky 

Mountains, and the silver 

medal is offered for seedling 

apples, pears, plums, grapes, 

peaches, as well as for collec- 

tions of figs, oranges, lemons, - 

raisins, dried fruits, and canned 

fruits. Those sending packages 

of fruit will direct them 

to the care of E. W. Buswell, 

Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

to whom application may 

be made for. premium lists and 

programmes. A number of 

well known fruit-growers have 

promised to prepare essays 

for this mecting. We ven- 

ture to express the hope that 

they will be read only by title. 

It is a great waste of valu- 

able time to read essays which 

will be much better enjoyed and appreciated 
when printed in the report of the meeting. 


The Globe-flowers. 


—e—- 


The Globe-flowers belong.to the genus T’7ol- 
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ed to be derived from the 
80 both the botanical 
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and the common name are derived from the |*bouduets, which bring 10c. to 25c., according to 


globular form of the flowers of some of the 
species. A Globe-flower at first sight appears 


GLOBE-FLOWERS. 


much like a magnified Buttercup. It is related 
to the Buttercup, but there are marked differ- 
ences. That has a regular green calyx and col- 
ored petals, whiie in the Globe-flower what ap- 
pears to be the corolla is only a brightly colored 
calyx, and if we look for petals we shall find 


them within, so small and narrow that they are | 


hardly to be distinguished from the stamens. 
The European Globe-flower (Z7rollius Huropeus) 
is not a rare plant in our gardens; it is the one 
shown at the right-hand of the engraving. It 
blooms in May, and we keep a clump of it in 
the garden for its cheery appearance, as it 
comes at a season when yellow flowers are 
more welcome than they are in the hot days of 
August. Itis a native of both Britain and the 
Continent, and is perfectly hardy, requiring no 
other care than to divide the clump when it gets 
too large. The Asiatic Globe-flower (TZ. Asiati- 
cus) is also in cultivation, and has orange-yellow 
flowers. We have also a native species, T7ollius 
lacus (T. Americanus of European books and 
catalogues), to which the name Globe-flower 
is inappropriate, as it is no more globular than 
a Puttercup. It is the smaller plant in the en- 
graving. We find it quite abundant in a swamp 
about ten miles from New York, but as a plant 
to cultivate it has but little interest. 


—_—— s+ ——— 6 ae 


Button-hole Bouquets. 


A button-hole bouquet seems like a small 
matter in itself. The custom of wearing a 
boutonniere is very general in England and 
France, and is becoming common with us, and 


the making and selling of these insignificant 
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the season, forms an important item in com. 
mercial horticulture. It is necessary that the 
flowers of which a button. 
hole bouquet is composed 
should be neat and pleasing, 
and be capable of retaining 
their freshness for several 
hours. We sometimes see in 
foreign journals lists of plants 
suitable for the purpose, and 
designs for making them up, 
The bouquets sold at the New 
York flower stores and by the 
flower girls are made up of 
such material as happens to 
be in season, there being no 
prevailing fashion other than 
to have violets wlren in season, 
and rose-buds at other times, 
In Boston, the bouquet is gen- 
erally made of a rose-bud and 
a bit of Myrsiphyllum, or 
“Smilax ” as it is there called. 
There can be no better green 
for the purpose than this 
“Smilax” vine, it being bright 
in color, delicate in outline, 
and will last a whole day with- 
out withering. Boston is cele- 
brated for the excellence of its 
rose-buds, and with a Boston 
rose-bud and a bit of the 
‘‘Boston-vine,” as some New 
York florists call the Myrsi- 
phyllum, a most perfect but- 
ton-hole bouquet is made. In 
figure 1 we give a bouquet 
made of these alone, and in 
figure 2 one made of the same 
with two small sprays of As- 
.  tilbe Japonica added. The 
Boston flower dealers make up these little 
bouquets by wrapping the stems with a small 
bit of tin-foil; they keep a paper of pins at 
hand, and when one buys a bouquet they put 
it in the button-hole and secure it for him—an 
attention we have not noticed in other cities. 
Later in the season, a Tuberose flower with a bit 


Fig. 2.—BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUET. 


of green is the prevailing style. . Whatever the 
green, it should be one that does not wilt readily. 
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Tl THE HOUSEHOLD. 


ge (For other Household Items, see ** Basket’ pages.) 
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Table Decoration. 


—_—_o—~ 


Within a few years great advance has been made 
in the art of table decoration, and the horticultural 
socictics abroad offer prizes for the best specimens 
of this department of the florist’s art. Stands 








for the searching, and they can be largely used in 
such work. The leaves of carrots, parsley, and 
the common yarrow are not to be rejected. The 
young growth of grape and hop vines, with the 
spray of asparagus, will, under a skillful hand, 

work into pleasing forms, and the common green- 
brier may be turned to good account. “The green 
groundwork being secured, then flowers may be 
sparingly worked in. If no flowering vines are at 
hand, those that do not bear flowers may be made 
to do so by binding to them carnations and other 
flowers that hold well without water by means of 








PRIZE DESIGN FOR TABLE DECORATION AT THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, “ENGLAND. 


usually of glass are made for the purpose of hold- 


ing flowers for the table, and where living plants} 


are used the pot is placed beneath the surface ofi 
the table. The regular leaves of an extension table 
are replaced by common boards cut so as to allow 
the stem of the plant to pass through, while the 
pot stands upon a stool or something provided for 
the purpose. Several table-cloths are used, and 
lapped around the stems of the plants that come 
through the table. We give an illustration from 
the Garden of one of these prize decorations to 
show to what refinement the art is carried, and to 
be suggestive to those who would like to under- 
take something of the kind. For the family table 
a simpler decoration is more appropriate. A few 
flowers put loosely into a glass are in much better 
taste than a large, heavy, crowded bouquet. In 
any decoration, whether for a private or a public 
table, heaviness should be avoided, and lightness 
and grace characterize every design, whether large 
orsmall. The matter of home decoration is easily 
managed, and may be dismissed by saying—the 
simpler the better. It often happens that parties, 
festivals, and other social gatherings take place 
during the season of flowers, at which refreshments 
are served. Those having charge of the table ar- 
rangements naturally desire to decorate with flow- 
ers, and usually make the mistake of having these 
in great quantity without bestowing any care upon 
the arrangement. A crowded bouquet in any place 
is less pleasing than a loose and graceful one, and 
this is especially the case in table decorations. 
Where persons are to be seated at the table it is 
especially important that the decorations should 
not be so heavy as to obstruct the view from one 
side to the other. Light, feathery foliage and deli- 
cate vines should form the chief material of all 
table decoration, and flowers may come in for 
color, but not, as is too often the case, to make up 
the mass. One with a little ingenuity and skill 
can make up tasteful decorations from very ordin- 
ary materials. If elevated stands like those shown 
in the engraving are wanted, and glass ones can 
not be procured, let the tinman make the portions 
to hold the flowers (to be filled with wet moss), 
and support them on glass rods. Even wooden 
supports may be used if quite clothed with vines. 
In the country an abundance of ferns may be had 








avery fine iron wire. By the exercise of a little 
ingenuity a table for a summer festival can be 
made beautiful by the use of common and inex- 
pensive materials. ; 


ee 
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Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
———_9——_—. 


Goop YEAst AND Sweet Breap.—You can not 
make good bread with poor yeast. To have good 
yeast in hot weather, it must be made new very 
often, and it must be kept very cool after it is made. 
A good bread-maker of my acquaintance keeps the 
yeast-cakes, that one can buy in packages at any 
grocery, in her house just for making fresh yeast 
every time. Those yeast-cakes are sweet, but are 
hardly lively enough generally to use directly in 
the bread-making. They serve well for making 
yeast—one cake for about three pints of yeast, 
which is enough for most families to make each 
time. Baker’s yeast is often sour, though lively. 
No one can make swett bread with sour yeast, 
unless sugar is added. No; soda never sweetens 
anything. Alkalies neutralize acids, but they can 
only do that. They never make sour things sweet. 
If your bread has turned sour from too long stand- 


ng, you can do away with that sourness by a judi- 


cious use of alkali; but the sugar that was once 
naturally in the dough had all departed before the 
bread was really sour. If Iam so unfortunate as 
to have to use soda in my bread, I put in a table- 
spoonful of sugar with it when I go to knead it. 
These columns have readers who shake their 
heads at the very mention of yeast bread. They 
think it is poison; but it will be a long time, I 
think, before they produce in our minds any very 
strong abhorrence of light, tender, sweet yeast 
bread, such as one in a thousand among bread- 
makers knows how to produce. Fortunate are the 
housekeepers who have plenty of sweet unskimmed 
milk to use for mixing bread. Skimmed milk will 
not answer the purpose. It is little (if at all) bet- 
ter than water. New milk, with its unrisen cream, 
shortens the loaf. No regular “shortening ”— 
lard, butter, or even cream—can do the work 
equally well: WhenI can not afford to use new 











milk I prefer to use water without any shortening. 
Half-a-dozen potatoes, boiled and mashed fine and 
mixed with the bread sponge, help to make the 
bread moist and tender. Another way much liked 
by some is to make corn meal gruel—abont a quart, 
let us say, for four loaves—and scald a portion of 
the sifted flour with this; then make the bafter 
cooler with cold water, and add flour until the 
sponge is thick enough, then the yeast. The ad- 
dition of corn meal is mucli relished by some, and 
there is no better way to introduce it into the bread. 

I used sometimes to buy in the city baker's 
* home-made bread,” which 
seemed to be just: “ baker’s 
bread’? improved by the 
addition of corn-meal. 

A Worp Fairtuer Anour 
GranaM, GeEmMs, ETC.—~ 
When people use Graham 
flour only occasionally, us- 
ing white flour almost en- 
tirely, it is better not to sift 
the Graham flour. All of 
the bran is probably needed. 
It is a dear way to buy bran, 
too—to buy Graham flour at 
the usual prices, and sift 
out the bran to throw away 
or to feed the horses. 

“Of what use is your 
Graham flour if you take 
out the bran?’? some one 
asks, But you can not take 
out near all of the bran—at 
least, not with an ordinary 
sieve. This morning I 
made some Graham gems 
for breakfast. The. flour 
professed to be made of 
“the best winter wheat.’? The children. have 
“ begged off” so about Graham gems lately “(and 
I have shared the feeling in less degree) that 
Iseldom make them without either using half 
white flour or sifting out the coarse bran. This 
time I sifted the flour for a dozen.gems. There 
was almost a pint of coarse bran, and about half of 
those bran particles were large enough to cover any 
printed capital letter in this paragraph. Whatever 
the diseased stomachs or inert bowels of sedentary 
men and women may need in the way of “ waste 
matter,” I can not believe that little children and 
people in average health and actively employed 
need to be kept upon any such amount of waste 
matter. So faras I have observed, children who 
can have their choice never choose unsifted Gra- 
ham flour bread when they can get ‘‘ white bread.” 

The theory about the wheat kernel—how it con- 
tains all the elements of the human body in the 
same proportion—seems all right, and I belicye 
that no better article of diet can be found than 
whole wheat; but science must wait a little for the 
manufacturers, I think. We will digest this excel- 
lent theory, and get ready for its full practice by 
the time that machinery gets ready to give us the 
wheat kernel ground so as to make smooth flour. 
In a few mills already the bran is thoroughly cut 
up and made to disappear, I am toid, 

It is said that some people starve themselves on 
fine flour, and I dare say it is true. Fine wheat 
flour is almost devoid of some very important ele- 
ments of nutrition. But these elements are found 
in other articles of diet. Good meat and milk are 
especially needed where fine wheat flour is the only 
“bread-stuff.’” Where there is plenty of good beef 
and mutton, and plenty of milk. for the children, 
there need be no conscientious. scruples against 
the free use of fine flour, it seems to me. Those 
who can not afford fresh. meat and milk can not 
afford to confine themselves to white bread. Many 
a poor working woman keeps herself thin and 
weak by a diet consisting m of fine flour bread 
and tea. Many children are retarded in their 
growth and healthful development by too close 
confinement to potatoes and bread when they are 
too young to masticate meat and have not enough 
milk. In such cases there would be a great gain 
in the use of Graham flour, even if the coarser part 
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were removed by sifting, The canaille (shorts or 
middlings) which is taken from the wheat at the 
mill makes excellent food cooked in various ways, 
as biscuit or as mush. It works in well with other 
kinds of flour—in johnny-cakes, gems, rolls, and 
crackers. 

Sour Miux as Foop.—How powerfully the ima- 
gination affects the appetite! Having always seen 
the beautiful white loppered milk given to the pigs 


as unfit for human food (unless first made into- 


Dutch cheese), I have not been able to bring myself 
to taste it fairly. The very idea that milk was sour 
put its relish beyond question. But my children, 
who had plenty of excellent sweet milk for food, 
seeing sour curdled milk eaten gladly by a guest, ate 
the same without hesitation, and have ever since 
preferred it to sweet milk—that is, when they can 
have it in unbroken curd. Just so with their 
father. They all relish it without any seasoning. 

Marion Harland gives a recipe which is well 
worth trying. Here it is: 


“BoNNY-CLABBER OR LOPPERED MILK.—Set a 
china or glass dish of skimmed milk away in a 
warm place, covered. When it turns—i. e., becomes 
a smooth, firm, but not tough cake, like blanc- 
mange—serve in the same dish. Cut out carefully 
with a large spoon, and put in saucers with cream, 
powdered sugar, and nutmeg to taste. It is better 
if set on the ice for an hour before it is brought to 
the table. Do not let it stand until the whey sepa- 
rates from the curd. 

“Few people know how delicious this healthful 
and simple dessert can be made, if eaten before it 
becomes tough and tart with a liberal allowance 

‘of cream and sugar. There are not many jellies 
and creams superior to it.” 

Speaking of Dutch cheese, I may as well tell how 
to make it, as many families where it might be had 
and relished are deprived of it through the ignor- 
ance of the housekeeper. 


Corrace Currse.—Heat sour milk with a gentle 
heat (it is a good way to set the pan over a kettle 
of warm but not boiling water) until the whey 
separates from the curd. Pour off the whey with 
eare, put the curd into a bag, and hang it to drip 
for several hours. Do not squeeze it. Work it 
with a spoon or with clean hands until it is soft 
and even, salt it, add a little cream or butter, mold 
into round balls, or leave it to be served in small 
saucers. It should be eaten while fresh. 


Parents’ Unrtons.—Not long ago I read a letter 
which Miss Peabody gave to the public. She 
hoped that the press generally would make some 
mention of that about which she wrote. She wrote 
briefly of the importance of the kindergarten for 
children between the nursery and the primary- 
school. I want to quote a part of her letter. 
Speaking of the trained teachers that children need, 
she says: 

**To obtain such a class of teachers, it is neces- 
sary for parents first of all to make themselves ac- 
quainted with Froebel’s art and science; and, 
secondly, to support with their money and personal 
sympathy kindergartens with properly trained 
teachers. 

“To promote these objects, therefore, the Kin- 
dergarten Association of Boston proposes that 
parents all over the country shall form in their own 
neighborhoods simple unions, to meet at least once 
a month, for the purpose of reading and conversing 
with each other on the subject of kindergartening ; 
being quite sure, if they do so, that they will very 
soon be prompted to do all that is requisite to have 
kindergartens for their own and their neighbor’s 
children at once, and to support the teacher whom 
they shall procure with all the necessary means for 
her success. 

“Already one such union has been spontaneously 
formed in the town of Montclair, N. J., whose 

“members meet once a fortnight to read and con- 
verse. They began, as any other union can do, 
procuring from the National Bureau of Edu- 
its circular of Information on Kindergar- 
ly, 1872, containing the Baroness Maren- 

t of what a tme kinder- 











garten is. The Commissioner, General Eaton, will 
send this pamphlet for the asking, without price. 

“The Montclair Union has already procured and 
supports a kindergartener, who mects with the 
mothers to read kindergarten literature, and with 
whom they converse and sympithize. It has 
proved a complete success, and continues to be 
more and more interesting to the members. The 
grown daughters of the members also visit the 
kindergarten, and find it delightful to assist under 
the direction of the kindergartener, who is thus 
enabled to enlarge her numbers, while they are ob- 
taining the highest touch of culture for future 
motherhood and general womanly influence in 
society.”’ _ 

Miss Peabody also announces that the Boston 
Kindergarten Association intends to start a journal 
during the present summer, to be edited by herself, 
“the first number of which will be sent to any 
union that will make known its existence to the 
Association.’’? Miss Peabody’s letter was written 
by the order of that Association, and I have been 
disappointed at not seeing it more widely copied. 

Such co-operation on the part of parents would 
have many excellent results, I am sure. Mothers 
are growing almost desperate from need of some 
such help. I was a good deal moved by a short 
and hasty letter which I received the other day 
from a woman of such happy combination of cir- 
cumstances—fine healthy organization, large moth- 
erly heart, comfortable pecuniary relations, conge- 
nial marriage, bright and loving and healthy chil- 
dren—that I could hardly think of any awakened 
woman (for most mothers are still half dozing, in- 
tellectually, as mothers) less likely to suffer from 
the awful pinch that mothers are being brought 
into by the increasing demands of science on one 
side and social customs on the other. But this 
woman wrote me: ‘I have such an intense desire 
to possess the book you wrote about in the last 
Agriculturist, that I have taken my pen on Monday, 
in the midst of innumerable cares, to beg of you 
to get it for me. If there is anything that will 
help me to be loving and gentle, patient and for- 
bearing with these dear little ones, I want it. I have 
always been looking for something of the kind, and 
perhaps this will fit my case.’’ 

Help her to be “loving and gentle, patient and 
forbearing!”—when she is all that by nature. 
Sometimes I feel almost guilty for having so0 
strongly recommended “ Bits of Talk.’’ Every- 
body admits how silly it is to preach moral truths 
to astarving man. ‘ Nourish his body first,”’ they 
say, and then feed the mind. The mothers who 
have ears to hear and hearts to feel what ““H. H.” 
says, are often so crowded and pressed with other 
cares and duties, that they can not fulfill half the 
motherly duties which they already are aware of. 
If I could only take the sewing, and washing, and 
ironing, and cooking, and care of servants and 
guests and house, and chignons and wearisome 
clothing, and leave mothefs free to act as rational 
women and sensibse mothers, I might well enough 
call upon them to listen to “‘H. H.” Ido not know 
the personal circumstances of *‘H. H.,” but I have 
a feeling that she has probably had only one babe 
at atime on her hands. Has any one ever told in 
print how wearing it is to a mother’s nerves to 
have the baby kept from going to sleep at the 
proper time and awaken too soon by the very 
natural and innocent and irrepressible noise of 
other young children? how hard to hear the last 
baby but one—astill a baby, and still having a right 
to its mother’s arms when tired or in trouble—to 
hear it pleading vainly in weariness or in grief for 
its mamma when the last baby can not possibly be 
turned off? how discouraging to wait vainly for a 


chance to give to the child of four or five years the | 


help or information which its development needs 
and craves ? 

Oh! these mothers’ hearts! What a strain is put 
upon them! Oh! the need—the awful need of 
patience! 

There are two kinds of patience, I think—one 
physical, the other spiritual. I can not wonder 
that the former fails when such unreasonable strain 
is put npori it; but let us do our best to keep our 








souls steadfast in the higher, spiritual patience, 
Don’t you know what I mean ? Why, just to do 
our best, and trust in God for the rest. Iam sorry 
that the nerves give out so, and the patience which 
depends largely upon good health, the physical 
patience, fails so often—it is so bad for the little 
ones. Did you never sit down and cry in sheer pity 
for your children because they bad such a “ poor 
stick’? of a mother? No? WellIam glad of it 
and hope you never will come to such,a pass ; but 
if you ever should, you may be sure that at least 
one woman knows how you feel, and would be glad 
to give you all the intelligent sympathy you neeq— 
and this is the advice she would give you: Stop 
crying as soon as possible, and look about you for 
more help. See how many of your present bur- 
dens you can reasonably drop, and look in every 
direction for helps. 

Speaking of helps, nothing that I am able to see 
offers such grand help to parents and to children 
as the kindergarten. But we who- know this, and 
who are full of longing to avail ourselves of its aid, 
can not do so because others around us are ignor- 
ant of its value. Let us set to work to gather and 
to scatter all possible information upon the subject, 
Now, how many “ Parents’ Unions” can we get 
started in the neighborhoods where this paper 
circulates ? 

TESTED RECIPES FOR PLAIN CAKE. — Plain 
Sponge-Cake.—Two eggs; one cup of powdered 
sugar; one cup of sifted flour; one and a half tea- 
spoonful of good baking-powder (or one teaspoon- - 
ful of cream-of-tartar and half’ as much soda), 
Always beat the whites and yolks separately for 
sponge-cake. Sponge-cake that is not “plain” 
might well be called egg-cake, it is such a perfect 
puff of sweetened and flavored egg-foam, with only 
enough flour to give it body. Any cake having 
the ‘“‘sponge’’ characteristic must be made of 
well-beaten eggs, however few they may be. 

An acquaintance thinks this sponge-cake much 
improved by stirring in quickly and thoroughly at 
the last moment before it goes into the oven half 
asmall teacup of boiling water. The rule given 
above makes only one small-sized loaf. 


Poor-Man’s Cake.—One cup of sugar; one third 


‘of a cup of butter; one egg; one half cup of sweet 


milk; one anda half teaspoon of baking-powder. 
This gule makes only one loaf. It is a good recipe 
to use for ‘‘ patty’ cakes. 


APRONS FOR THE WASHERWOMAN.—I used to 
hear it said that a girl who slopped the suds from 
her wash-tub over the wash-board upon her cloth- 
ing would be sure to marry a drunkard; but this 
sign, like others of its class, had no foundation in 
fact. Some persons soil their dresses at the wash- 
tub very badly. Not long ago I saw two women 
washing in the shade together, and each wore a 
water-proof apron made of black carriage-cloth. 
It was simply a piece of the cloth about three- 
fourths of a yard square, with strings fastened on 
two sides, about. ten inches from the corner, so 
that one corner of the square was pinned to the 
waist for a bib. 

[By “carriage-cloth ’? we suppose Mrs. Roches- 
ter means enameled cloth.—Ep.] 


S 





Wheaten Grits.—A correspondent at Mor- 
ristown complains that with all the care of the 
cook the grits will not be good. We do not know 
exactly what preparation of wheat our correspon- 
dent refers to. We use that which is sold as 
‘* Cracked White Wheat.” This, covered with cold- 
water, and cooked for two hours in a farina-kettle, 
comes out well done, and is ‘‘ good.” The farina- 
kettle has an outer vessel containing water and an 
inner one to hold the thing to be cooked, and it is 
impossible to burn the wheat. 


Canning Green Corn and Peas.— 
Every season we have numerous letters asking 
how to can green corn and green peas. We are 
obliged to answer now as in former years, that 
these can not be put up in the family. They re- 
quire expensive apparatus, and but few among the 
regular canning establishments undertake them. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 





Attention, the Whole! 


The ‘‘ whole *’ means every boy and girl belonging te 
the great Agriculturist Family. See here! I wish to 
make a request or two of you, and I wish you to remem- 
ber them. Aunt Sue and The Doctor are two very differ- 
ent persons; they live in different cities, and do not see 
one another more than once or twice a year. Therefore, 
if yon have anything to say to Aunt Sue, please don’t 
send it to me, and if you have any message for me please 
don’t send it to Aunt Sue. Please remember—write it 
down if you can’t remember it—that Aunt Suc’s address 
is Box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y., and that mine is 245 Broad- 
way, New York. We are miles apart, and if you send 
eommunications to one intended for the other they have 
to be sent—as you should have sent them in the first 
place—by mail. Moreover, in your letter to either of us, 
do not include business matters; not that we are unwill- 
ing to attend to any requests of our young friends, but 
because it makes delay. For instance, when I offer prizes, 
I do not open any of the Jetters until all are in. In the 
last competition there were several who wrote upon 
business, and some letters contained money, which laid 
unopened for a month after they were received. Grown 
people sometimes mix up things in this way, but I hope 
that after reading this notice you yonngsters will not 
doso. Everything in relation to subscriptions and all 
other business shonld be addressed to Orange Judd & 
Co., 245 Broadway, New York, and will be promptly at- 
tended to; but when yon write on such matters to either 
Aunt Sone or myself you will be obliged to exercise 
patience. THE Doctor. 


a tt S$ pt 


Skeleton Leaves.—‘“S. M. J.” We 
should be glad to give an article on skeletonizing leaves 
for the boys and girls were it not that the process is a 
difficult one for older people, and only those who have 
great tact, patience, and skill succeed in making speci- 
mens. The process requires very careful manipulation— 
if you do not know what that means you must look it out 
in the dictionary. The minute particulars can only be 
learned by practice. The process depends upon the fact 
that leaves have a woody framework of ribs and veins, 
as they are called, which is filled in with the soft green 
matter of the leaf. Outside of the whole is a thin skin, 
which is attached to the other parts more or less strongly 
in different leaves. Perfect leaves are gathered when 
fully developed, but not too old, and placed in a stone jar 
or wooden firkin ; boiling water is poured over the leaves, 
and they are allowed to remain in the water for weeks, 
until the skin of the leaf and the soft green portion are 
loogened by decay, and separate readily from the woody 
framework. The proper time to take the leaves out is 
only to be known by trial. Each leaf is spread upon a 
plate of glass and gently rubbed with a brush under a 
stream of water until all but the framework is washed 
away ; it is then put into a solution of chloride of lime 
to bleach it, and then washed and dried flat between 
folds of paper or the leaves of a book. The leaves are 
afterwards mounted, artificial stems of waxed thread be- 
ing used. Some leaves skeletonize in a week or two, 
others require two or three months, and others—such as 
the oak—have thus far been fonnd impracticable. Some 
séed-pods make very pretty ohjects when treated in this 
way. The capsule of the common Stramonium, also 
known as Jamestown-weed, Stink-weed, and Apple of 
Peru, makes a very pretty object, and is one of the easiest 
things to skeletonize. If the seed-pods be taken before 
they begin to turn yellow, and are treated as above de- 
scribed, their green portion soon decays, and leaves a 
most beantiful framework of fibers, from which the 
pulpy matter is readily separated by washing. If S.M. J. 
knows any lady who jis successful in skeletonizing, she 
can Jearn more by watching her for a short time than she 
can from any book that we are acquainted with. 





The Menagerie Prizes. 


One young man writes me that he is much disappointed 
that he did not get the prize, and asks me to publish the 
winning essay, in order that he may see wherein he failed. 
I would gladly do this, bat as the prize essay would, if 
printed, take about four such pages as this, it is impossi- 
ble. I, with three others, gave several evenings and a 
whole day toa careful examination and comparison of 
the essays, and as neither of us knew a single competitor, 
Ihave no doubt that the awards were made as impar- 
tially as possible, and solely upon the merits of the 
articles. All that our disappointed friend can do is to 
try another time. When the weather becomes cooler I 
will select the best Walrus story for publication. 

Note.—If any wish their essays returned they must send 





stamps (letter postage) during the month of July, as after 
that they will be destroyed. Tue Doctor. 


A Woodchuck Trap. 


In some localities the Woodechuck—or, as it is often 
called, Ground-Hog—is exceedingly destructive to farm 
crops. It delights in a luxuriant field of clover, and ina 
short time does much injury. 
Cabbages are a favorite food with 
the Woodchuck, and its ravages 
in a cabbage field are often of 
serious loss to the farmer. The 
Woodchucks must be shot or 
canght, and the work of trapping 
them usually falls to the boys. 
‘Mr. G. H. Smith, of Wyoming Co., 
N.Y., thinks that our boys will be 
pleased with a trap that he has 
invented, as it can be readily made 
from such materials as are at hand, 
and it is more humane thana steel 
trap, as it kills at once, while that 
holds an animal in suffering until 
some one attends toit. We give 
an engraving made from a sketch 
furnished by Mr. Smith, and think 
that the construction of the trap 
will be readily understood by re- 
ference to the letters. To begin 
with, there is a heavy stone (A) 
which rests upon a shelf attached 
to a common fence-board (B), 
which is 2% feet long, and has at 
its bottom three iron spikes made 
of strong wire and sharpened at 
their Jower ends. Two upright 
pieces (Z, Z) slightly thicker than 
B, to allow that to slide easily, 
are connected by four cross-pieces 
(C,C); one of the upper ones of 
these cross-pieces should be bevel- 

: ed to give a proper purchase to the 
lever (F). This lever (7) is made thick, and so shaped 
that it will fit into mnotch in the upright piece like that 
shown at B, but of course lower down, so that the lever 
(Ff) will catch in it when itis in the position shown in the 
engraving. Two stakes (8, S) are driven into the ground 
te hold the trap upright, and directly in front of the 
Woodchuck's hale. The trigger (D) is placed across the 
hole, so that a slight pressure will spring it. It will be 
seen that a small stick catches in a notch in the trigger, 
and a string passes from this to the lever (#7) which 
holds up the board (B). If the trigger (D) be lowered, 
the trap will be sprung. 

















‘Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 





CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in pepper but not in salt. 
My next is in whisky but not in malt. 
My third is in carpet but notein rug. 
My fourth is in campbor but not in drug. 
My fifth is in New Hampshire but not in Vermont. 
My sixth is in fountain but never in font. 
My seventh’s in bunting but not in flag. 
My eighth is in mountain but not in crag, 
My whole is the name of a beautiful bird ; 
If you can't find it out it will be absurd, 
OwEao. 
ADDED LETTERS. 


What letter makes a bird a dog? 
What letter makes a grain an animal ? 
What letter makes the sun a fish? 
What letter makes an insect a beverage ?! 
What letter makes sunshine destructive ? 
What letter-turns a Jarge animal into a small one? 
7%. What letter turns the specific name of a bird into 
its generic name? 
8. What letter changes one instrument into another? 
Tratian Bor. 


POR wr 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of twelve letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 is an Eastern city. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is one of a certain race. 
My 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 is a goddess. 
My 8, 11, 7, 6, 9 is a musical instrument. 
My 12, 10, 11, 8 is a twig. 
My whole is a city in a Western State. 
- F. A. Sconvutrzg, 
PI. 


fo lal het shampont gentefil ni eth tism 

Fo item, hoghut agreem lal, dan thylogs hint, 
Stom balastintusun, lensuitanes hades 

Saw thyarle meaf. O, A. Gace. 





ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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SQUARE WORD. 


1. ‘To expect with desire. 2. An egg. 3. Guiltless. 

4. A bird of Australia. Ben. R. 8. 
HIDDEN CITIES. « 

Whoever heard of cars on city alleys? 
One dog mad is one too many. 
I can not say Brooks was very much in the wrong. 
Bravely the tyro meets his fate. - 
His little royal game is spoiled. 
Mr. Phelan sings here to-night, 
O! ma has hurt herself. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Part of an emerald. 

An animal. 

Reservoirs. 

One without a home. 

A city. 

What ships are often called. 
Facetious. 

A pronoun. 

. Part of a rose. 


StS PH 9 po 


J. H. Crate. 


ORAS Rw wr 


The center letters, horizontaband perpendicular, name | 


the city where we live. W. P. & E. H. Ausnicur. 


PrinceAtacet ; 
437. Illustrated Rebus—and a geographical one at that. 





438. Mlustrated Rebus.—What every boy and girl onght 
to be able to say in reference to something. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 
SeuarE Worps.— E , 


1. OCEAN 2 SPARE 
CRAVE PAPER 
EAVES APPLE 
AVERT RELIC 
NESTS ERECT 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIO.— 
248 ) 57628 (287 

486 

902 
729 
1738 
1701 

x Key: Golden Ssh. 





Nomenicat Extoma.—Hearth. 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Mas- 
querading. 2. Interstice. 3, 
Ascertained. 4. Persistent. 
5. Remembrances. 6. Com- 


pahionship. 
Cross Worp.—Aunt Sue. 


P1.—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto 
_you. 

Dove.tz Acrostic.— 

P- etre -L 
A- nchov -Y 
C-hameleo-} 
o————_—- xX 


Resuses.—435. Grate—Grater. 
486. To be intent only on 
trifles angure a weak mind. 

uae geist 
AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO COR- 
RESPONDENTS. 


Rost. W. M.—If your puz- 
zles are good ones, they would 
be acceptable. I might as well” 
warn you that it will not be 
worth while to send numerical 
or cross-word enigmas. 


Thanks for letters, puzzles, 
ete., to J. C. C., Little Mac, 
8. F.S8., F. T. G., Lillic H. M., 
R. W. M., Jere P., W. P. & 
E. H. A., Addie K. S., F. W. 

_ T., and Duchie Welch. 


Aunt Svue’s address is Bor 

111, P: O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
-——< eo ——_— 

No Thoroughfare 
is the title by which 
the artist calls this pleas- 
ing picture. There you 
are, youngster, mother has 
fastened you in so that 
you will be all safe while she 


the side of the cottage. 


“which he must have. 


[Avausr, 
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is at her work. She 
did not think of the flowering vine that runs up on 
Baby has a love for flowers, and 
his quick eye has caught the sight of a bright blossom 
Let us hope that he gets the 
wished-for flower, and that the mother is not made un- 





CROSSING A RIVER 
a scream that tells us that her darling has lost 
il fallen down the stairs in the attempt to 


H 


ROUGHFARE 


Oh that babics could think ! 
Is not this the trouble with some large babies ? 


secure it. 


-—Drawn and Engraved for the # 


But they do not. 





A Rope Ferry.—Did you ever see one? 
They are not common, and probably only those boys 





can say “tyes!” 


and girls who live in the newer parts of the country 


In many parts of the South and West, 
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where the travel is not sum. 
cient to afford a bridge, the 
streams are often crossed by 
means of a ferry like that shown 
in the engraving. A strong 
rope is stretched from one 
shore to the other, and usually 
fastened at each end to a well- 
rooted tree. The ferry-boat ig 
usually a scow or flat-boat 
with a deck level with its sides, 
and so arranged that horses 
and cattle and wagons can be 
taken aboard. Upon the rope 
stretched across the river there 
is a large pulley, and to this 
pulley is attached a rope which 
is made fast to the boat. Now 
let us suppose that a boat of 
this kind is loaded and ready 
to start. The ropes that fast- 
ened it to the shore are let 
go; the force of the current 
tends to carry the boat down 
stream ; the attachment to the 
rope across the river tends to 
hold it still, As a sort of 
compromise between these two 
forces, the boatis carried across 
thejriver. Byaskillful manage- 
ment of the rope that attaches 
the boat to the pulley and the 
rudder, the ferryman readily 
conveys his cargo from one side 
of the river to the other. If 
the big rope should happen to 
break, probably the passen- 
gers would find themselves at 
a different landing from the one 
they intended torcach. Some 
of the rivers of the far West, 
like the Colorado, are too wide 
for a rope-ferry, and these are 
crossed by large boats which 
are towed up stream by means 
of ropes and then left to the 


current which carries them down rapidly, while those on 
the boat by means of oars and rudder do the best they can 


to direct it to the opposite side. 


Sometimes a favorable 


landing is made, but often the current carries the boat 
far below its destination, and it has to be hauled back to 
the landing by means of ropes. The current is not very 


BY A ROPE FERR Y.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


violent near the shore where the watcris shallow, and 
the boat can be pulled along, though it is hard work, 
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‘WALTHAM WATCHES 
FOR 1878. 


Write to us as follows: 


HOWARD & CO., 
No. 222 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Please send me your De- 
scriptive Price- List of Wal- 
tham Watches, as advertised in 
“American Agriculturist.” 
(Sign Name and Address in full.) 








You will receive it by return mail, and any Watch you 
select and order will be sent to you by Express for ex- 
amination, and if you like it, you can take it and pay 
the bill. 


LOW PRICES. NO RISK. 
Every Watch Fully Warranted. 


HOWARD & CO., 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


(Formerly of 865 Broadway.) 


M=Er For». ENGLISH CHAM- 
ON TARGET RIFLE, 

8M MITH & WESSON REVOLVING, ADJUSTABLE- 

BREECH POCKET RIFLE. SIX-SHOT. MAKES A 

FINE TARGET. 

BREECH-LOADING SHOT-GUNS. 

SHOOTING TACKLE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
wn HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
19 aiden Lane, New York. 

SEND FOR Tent CULAR. 


A Good Land Advertisement. 


On the 18th of April, 1871, Messrs. R. C. and A. H. 
Vance bought of the Burlington and Missouri River 
Railroad Co., in Lincoln, the north half of the north-east 
quarter of section 19, T 9, R 4, east—80 acres at $10 per 
acre-—$800. A. H. Vance, of Camden, Neb., now owns 
the whole tract, and says that the crops already raised 
by himself and brother off the 33 acres they have put 
under cultivation have paid for the whole 80 acres in two 
seasons. The land is in the valley of the Big Blue river, 
in Seward County, Neb. 

Thousands should come and do likewise, and they will 
if they are wise. Indeed, crowds ave coming now, daily; 
and such testimony as the above should keep the tide of 
immigration flowing until this goodly land is covered 
with thrifty farmers.—Lincoln State Journal, March 20th. 

“Sod Corn Jones,” of Pleasant Hill, ‘‘ Lord Jones,” 
of Crete, ‘‘ Preacher Jones,” and all other Joneses in 
Nebraska, with Mr. Vance, can and will corroborate 
that two crops will pay for B. & M. R.R. Land in 
Nebraska. GEO. 8. HARRIS, Land Comm’r, 

Lrncotn, NEBRASKA. 











tay~ One of the rare things that the purchaser 
finds exactly as represented is the Blanchard 
Churn. 


THE BEST WATER PIPE, 


also the cheapest, when strength and durability are cou. 
sidered, is the TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE, made by the COL- 
WELL LEAD CO., No. 218 Centre St., New York. Price 16\ 
cents a pound. Descriptive Pamphlets sent by mail free. 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 
TO THE COST OF A SHOE 
and $1 to its value. 











eA: COVERT & CO., Produce 
Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Stree 
New York. ie uick sales and prompt Yeturns.” §@~ Sen 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 2% 





FIAve TON HAY SCALES, $100. 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, 
Free Price-List, Binghamton, N.Y. 


Wee seent or a FARMER in every town 
as anes for the Collins Steel Plows, For terms, 
COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St., New York. 


NE pan RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
e ck Out ti 1 - 
ticulars free, §, “Bpencer, 117 Hanover wt. Boston, Mass. 

















GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


92,000. 


BA in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever candi the same 
popularity. 


ge” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





CLIMAX 
APPLE - CORER 


ayD 


SLICER. 


The only practical Corer 
and Slicer made. 

A bushel of Apples 
can be cored and 
sliced with it in ten 
minutes, and the work 
done better than by 
any other means what- 
ever. Send $1.00 for 
sample. 


D. H., GOODELL, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
55 Chambers Street, 
New York. 
Also, sole manufac- 
turer of Turn-Table 
and Lightning Apple- 
Parers, Lightning 
Peach-Parers, Family 
Cherry-Stoners, etc. 
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“To Save Money” 
Spend it in buying good 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
Boots and Shoes. 





DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS |; 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
ilustrated with many engr si and a splendidly < Single 
a ograph of a Group Double 

Hyacinths, will be ready” for distribution § on Sept, iste ie 
copy will be mailed to all yg inclosing 
regular customers supplied gratis. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712. 


Cynthiani is unquestionabiy 
the Best Red Wine Crape. 


We offer plants at reduced rates.’ For price-lists of this 
and other varieties address 
ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bushberg, Jeff. Co., Mo. 


Self - Propel- ling Chairs 

















For Cripples and Invalids 
For In and Out-Door Use, 
Can be EASILY propenes by any 
one having Sy use of hands. 
State your ¢ and send stam 
for illustrated reir, cular of differen 
styles and prices. x SMITH, 
Please mention 90 William St., 
this paper. . Y. City. 





LADIES ™ ree COUNTRY 


wishing to do their own STAMPING can learn all about 
that branch of business by addressing as below for In= 
struction Package. Price One Dollar. 

Mme. BADOUREAYJ, 12% Fourth Ave., New York, 
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Recently Published. 





A Practical Book, one that Architects, Builders, and Qhr- 
penters can not afford to be without, entitled 


DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 

before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars, 
Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL. 
Showing t variety of Designs for Praeanlass, Erockets, 

windows, An LS mae Doors, re chikaney 

and Dormer Window Sesenvas rvat or es, Mg 

Tops, Balconi Canopies, Paget le and 

ments, ions, tairs, Newels, M 


including Fo: aig ~Peranectl leva- 
tions wad Plans of Modern ‘ Delene with De- 
ails, and Eighteen Hlevationg or Lee Houses, Villas, 
Seas de Cottages, and. perp Sy uses, together with Four- 
een Doig ‘or Street and Store Fronts,with Inside ish 
for Stores and Banks ; eo, Framing for Dwellin os 
Exhibition — 





ings, R ridges, ete. Mp ns m 
ail a Practical Book’ for Architects, Butiders, 

and all who conten late bi prey or Remode ling ee wean 
Stone, or Brick Buildings. One La‘ ree Geert re) Volume, ° 
Free by Mail or Express, on receipt of Price.... 


Bicknell’s Village Builder 
And SUPPLEMENT. 


E VILLAGE BUILDER shows Elevations 
oo Ph Villas, Suburban Residences, Farm Houses, 
Stables and Carriage-Houses, oe Fronts, School-Houses, 
Churches, Court-Houses, and a Model ye. Oe 
and Interlor Details for Public wha Pri Nidings, with 
Pred ern for ponte ants pane vin 00 * 
Vv rawn Scale, ‘and 
Coat, ° y Fey ae ferent Cove (ed ei Pe Lg Re- 
th re adaitions sata showing’ inside 
fuich Forse Seoceias Beahee and Insurance 
vations and Plans for iow rioed Dwell ciings: Cy a varie 
of Details added to se Plates. ee. Volume, issu 
‘ The : SUP 


tes, sho Eighteen M 
Count and Saburben lences o' moserse va 
Elevations, Plans, Sections, and « Varie' 
Drawn to Scale. Also, a Fall Set of Speciation. wth ; 
Approved Form*of Contract andEstim The 
Two Books ino rElte 12.00. 


Dh ioiecosd We. ui a 
Parties desiring eBay) 
post-paid, on Tomsint of yey, wm Be — 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER, 


A Practical Book_on Architectural Detaila: cam 
over One Thousand Designs and snowing the 
manner of constra Corn: 











apes Bay Wind Eutst g, various strlen of 
aZZzas, a ndo 2 ‘one W. vi 8 0) 
Modern Fish ae d Bireet Fronts 


etc, One re] wh Volume. De panel: 1 p10.00. 


Modern American Architecture. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


Containing Designs. and Plans for Villas, -Houses, 
School-Houses, Cottages, City nete. 
Also, Trussed ue. nterior Store Finish, and 1 
rior Details, In One Large Vol ume, bound in C 
Plates, PERG. oo pcenskds tanh baccuceuns ocnecvecsbeee 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 


A complete PRS see on the Art of 
Hand- Ralis. ed ba Carpenters, 
puiiders. inuetes 
EDW. 

Beare Vetus: it Prof in Cloth, 












Address 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 
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WHITE WINTER WHEAT. 


I am now prepared to enter orders for pure Dieh] wheat 
of thecrop of 1873 at the following prices: 

I will send four pounds, prepaid by mail, to any address. 
in the United States for one dollar. y 


I will send by express or as freight at the following rates: — 





The wheat will be put in strong, new bags, carefully 
directed, and delivered at express-office without extra 
charge. The whéat will be sent immediately after harvest. 


Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


ARNOLD’S HYBRID (of Canada), am- 
ber, smooth, mea productive, PURE. ay 
1st bushel cost $10; produced 42%. Too 

rem. at our Fair as best new variety. 
ird year here. Per two bush. and beg. 


Wheat. | 
ea Free at cars. Cash with order. 


A. C, HARVEY, Lafayette, Ind. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS, 


For SOWING IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 








Per oz. Per tb. 

Rose Chinese Winter...... ........... $020 $200 
Radish, Black Spanish...................-.+.+- 10 «#6100 
Lettuce, Hardy Hammersmith................. 30 «68:00 
Lettwee, Simpson’s...................... 2 ee ee ee 30 «63:00 
Spinach, Prickly and Round.................. 10 60 
Corn Saled or Lamb’s Lettuce.......... 5 125 
Kale, Dwarf Curled or German Greens....... 15 1% 
Cabbage, French Sugar Loaf........... ...... % 33 50 
Cabbage, Dwarf Early York..............-... 20 «150 
Cabbage, True Jersey Wakefield ............ 100 1000 
Cabbage, Early Winningstadt............... - 8 3800 
Caulifiower, Half Early Paris............... 150 1800 
“sf Barliest Dwarf Erfart....Pkt., Svc., 10 00 


sd Erfart Large White.................. 150 18 00 | 
FLOWER SEEDS FoR FaLL Sowrnea.—2 varieties Hardy 
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_ Apple Geranium Seed. 


Our new crop of this delightfully fragrant variety. which 
can only be grown from seed, is now ready to send out. 
Price per packet of 25 see 25 cts., or 5 packets for one 
dollar. Also choice Chinese Primrose, Smilax, Cal- 
ceolaria, Cineraria, and other florists’ flower-seeds. 
Circulars, with prices, mailed to all applicants. 


| HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


COODENOUGH HORSESHOE 


The Cheapest & Best. 

Cures and Prevents 

bid j all Diseases Incident 

y to the Horse’s Foot. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


“Rational Horse-Shoeing,” 


with plates, illustrating how to perform operations and cure 
foot troubles. Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar. Send 
stamp for circular to 










PATENTED. 














GOODENOUGH HORSE-SHOE, 41 Dey St., New York. 
32 PAGES. ILLUSTRATED. MONTHLY. 
BEAUTIFULLY 
PRINTED. 


$1.50 per year. 





The best paper for the Farmer, the Dal , the Rreeder of 
Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, the Bee-K rand Fish 

Caltarist. Every class of Live Stock treated in EVERY Number, 

with an interesting Fireside Department. 

Buffalo Printing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 cts. 


ac" POULTRY WORLD, 
HARTFORD, CT. 


HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 











Annuals and Perennials, $1 00. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 5712, 
Nos. 23 Park Place, and 20 Murray st., New York. 


Turnip Seeds. Crop 1873. 


Purple Regge Globe, and White pete Bags, or 
swedish Yellow Aberdeen, Long White French, White 


e 
Globe, Early White, and Yellow Stone, Early White Flat 
Dutch, Purple or Red Top Flat Turnip 8, fresh and 
genuine, by mail, 10 cts. per oz., 80 cts. per Ib. 
HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bushberg Vineyards 
and Nurseries. 


1873. CRAPE-VINES. (873. 


We make the raising of Grape-vines a specialty, and offer 
our‘extensive and well-grown stock at very low rates. 
Price-lists for Fall 1873 free. Address 
ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bushberg, Jeff. Co., Mo. 


Fruit Trees for Fall 
OF 1873. 


We have an unusually fine lot of Standard and Dwarf | 
Applies, Piums, and Peaches for the Fall | 








Sept st low reses. urserymen and Tree Dealers are in- 
vited to our etock. 

" RDSON & VAIL, Geneva, N. ¥. 
wa Agents wanted on liberal terms. 


Strawberry Plants. 
strong 


We can farnish Wilson Strawberry Plants about 
the 10th of August, at $1.25 per 100, $7 per 1,000. Plants set 
in August will bear nearly a full crop next season. 

EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Strawberry Plants for Sale. 














"s re § ripeniug & week before any other kind; 
OZ. ea wond ay ah ants, $1 doz., | 
. ‘0 other new Send for Catalogue. 
Ww. ; & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. ; 


RES | 4 Catalogues 20 cts.| 13 GREENHOUSES, 
" 3.) Wholesale; (8) Bulb; (4) Fruit and 
% » stock and | 


ow prices. Address 


Les. k’ and 
: PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 








| two PRIZE HERDS of the New York State Agricultural 


| me 126 pigs, a number of which I will dispose of—dams and 


breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 
Wrieut's New Work on Povutrry, containing 50 superb 
lates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
ce 60 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 7ry 
one no. for a sample, and see the jinest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. Stoppaxp, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THz Pouttry WORLD. 





ALDERNEY (JERSEY) PRIZE HERD | 


FOR SALE. 

My calves are already coming in finely; have so far 13 | 
already (11 c. c. and z b. ¢.), all solid fawn color with black | 
points. In order to make room, I offer for sale one of the 


Society—that of 1869 or that of 1872. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Twenty of my BERKSHIRE Sows have farrowed, giving 


sires both well-known PRIZE-WINNERS. 


AYRSHIRE HEIFERS AND CALVES. 
A few choice AYRSHIRE Queys coming in, and some 
Calves are now for sale. 


Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks. 
Ten trios ROUEN DUCKS and twenty trios AYLES- 
BURYS for sale at reasonable prices. Address 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- | 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

; J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


NEW SPOTTED HOG,—Send for 
its description. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 














UCKEYE «Rv 
Be DRE SAKE 


AND 


FrepSreamM) 


For fall particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


E WOULD NOT SELT OUR 
SUPERIOR H SPREADER for five 
times its cost if we could not obtain another. 











ROCK’S PATENT 


HAY & COTTON PRESS 


SIMPLEST AND BEST IN USE, , 





faa a = 





Took First Premium over all Presses wherever exhi : 
also Prize Medal at American Institute Fair, ed Hed s 
Judges report before the Farmers’ Club as follows: We find 
the mechanical construction of this Press to be of the sim- 
plest character, and yet most effective—in short, we highl 

commend this press, and recommend a Medal of specia 


award. 
itenenad No. ! Bale, 175 to 200 Ibs., $65. 
No. 2 Bale, 200 to 226 Ibs., $75. 
To 


arties wishing to alter their old Presses to this pla 
the Machinery will be furnished complete with cut and in: 
structions for $25.00. Parties ordering this Press will please 
state the size and weight of Bales co | desire to make. 
Address EUGEN ROC 
Greenvale, Queens €o., N.Y. 
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FARMERS, BE SURE AND EX- 
AMINE the superior Hay Spreader; it is the 
cheapest, most complete, and most durable Hay Tedder 
ever put into the field. Read a few of the comments re- 
ceived. Send for circular and description to 

HIGGANUM M’F’G CO., Higganum, Ct. 





Address 
tor Price List 
and description, 








P. K. DEDERICK & CO., ALBANY, W.Y. 
= BALES HAY 
yi A without Tramping 









Hi @ 


THE P. X, DEDERICE PERPETUAL HAY PRESS 


Halladay’s Improved 


e o 

W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth new inuse. Send for Cata- 


CGee U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00, 


WINDMILLS. 


A. P. BROWN, 
25 Waverley Place, New York. 


Butter 
Makers. 














Address 





To make more and better 
BUTTER, also save labor. 
Send for Minstrated Circulars to 

ORANGE Co. MILK Pan Co, 
Franklin, Del, Co., N. ¥. 



























og 
x 








1873.] 
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THE HAKES IMPROVED 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


FOR SIDE HILL AND LEVEL LAND. 





Leaves no dead farséet in the center, or ridges on the 
sides, securing an even ee for the working of the 
Mower, Tedder, and Ra 

This Plow effects a complete inversion and pulveriza- 
tion of the soil on level as well as uneven surfaces. 

In perfection of shape, beauty of outline, finish, and dura- 
bility we challenge comparison with any other Plow made. 

Examine the Hakes Plow before purchasing. 

Made only by 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
53 Beckman St., New Yor 
and Geleey” Hall, Boston. 
§@™ Send for Circular. 





Ask your PLUMBER for the 


People’s Pumps 
p BS, 
and send for a Circular. 

The best Force-Pumps in the 
market, and for sale every= 
where. Prices from $10 to $30. 

For Stock-yards, Farms, 
House, and Greenhouses. 
The Out-Door Pumps are 
Non-Freezing, and are ad- 
justable to wells from 6 to 100 
feet deep. 

W. S. BLUNT, 
Sole agent of the American Pump 

Co., 77 Beekman St., 

New York. 
CONROY, O’CONNOR & CO., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Agents for States and Territories west of Rocky Mountains. 

Forsaleby SCOTT, DUNHAM & CO., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


NONPAREIL 


Farm Feed, Bone, Drug, and Hand MILLS—ten sizes. 
Also Cotton-Seed Hullers. Illustrated Pamphlets free. 
Address J. SEDGEBEER, Painesville, Chio. 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 








having been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the public in respect to said _ imitations 
JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John _Street, New York. 


PAPOMA 


Is made from choice roasted wheat, using the entire kernel. 
It contains nothing but the pure wheat. It has the indorse- 
ment of some of the best physicians as the best food for in- 
fants. It will not sour, and is retained on the stomach 
when all else fails. . 
Sample package sent free on receipt of 25 cents 
Manufactured only by + 


NUTRIO MANUFACTURING CO., 
1520 S. 9th St., Philadelphia. 


CAMELLIAS. 


R. B. PARSONS & CO. offer these 


in quantity, and of very fine form and health, The atten- 
tion of large buyers is invited. Access by Bridge Street 
Station of Flushing Railroad. For Catalogues, address 
us at Broadway, Flushing Village, N Y. 


HEAP NURSERY STOCK. 

/ grow the fruit for market and plants for sale, wk 
quently, can sell low and leave a margin. Small fruits a 
specialty. Send for Price-List. Address 

THOS. LESLIE, Ipava, Il 














YE-HOUSE CHERRY Buds, Cions, 


and Trees in limited supply. A full line-of Nurser 
Stock. Address FairView Nursery, Freeland, Balto, Co., Md. 


rrER ONE DAY’S USE of the 
ERIOR HAY SPREADER no farmer 
will war oat with it, 








NOBLE LIFE PORTRAYED. 

NEw AND ENLaRGED EpITION oF HORACE GREE- 
LEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, with Appendix comeans 
Memoir of his later years an and Death, and the best of 
famous Campaign 8 es. 

THe Last AND Best PoRTRAIT OF Him Ever Pus- 
LISHED, REPRESENTING Him as HE APPEARED IN THE 
SumMER OF 1812 

The pets soe for Mr Greeley’s Autobiography, 
for som “yr a ay me of the wonder: 
tual dis e made ng 
tours lptay presidential Campaign of 1872, have led to the 
issue of a new edition of the Autobiograph ye » With a ver 
large Appendix continuin « he story of his life to the cod, 
reproducing the more striking aud Suggestive of his many 

admirable a brilliant bop mpat ign sp speeches, and concluding 
with an exhaustive and admirable analysis of the campaign. 

repared by the Hon. James 8. Pike, ex-Uni 
inister to the Hague. There is, besides, a pre’ tty 
complete collection of Mr. Greeley’s Miscellaneous Wri 
ings, including among Fpee'e his anew Y gadalenes d with 
Robert Dale Owen on Marriage and D 

Price, handsomely bound in cloth, with two Portraits, $3. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 


and also 





TRIBUNE, New York. 
Aft LIBRARY FOR FIFTY (50) 
ENTS. — With Illustrations — Literature, Art, 

a History.—The ‘Tribune Extra Sheets, con- 

ning: 
Lec Extra, No. 1.—Illustrated.—_Tyndall’s Six Lectures 
on 

Lecture Extra, No. 2.--Beecher’s Com pues Education ; 
Fields’s Masters of the Situation; Ph nilipes Lost Ai 
Bellows's Is therea God? Mark T'wain’s Sandwich island 


Lecture Extra, No. 8.—Illustrated.—Prof. Wilder's Brain 
and Mind, Prof. Barker’ 8 Chemical Discoveries of the Spec- 
troscope , Prof Young’s Aserpmomitoal Conquests; Prof. 
Be s Present Know edge. of the 
Lec nae Extra, No. 4.—Six Shakes earean Staties, by John 
Weiss; Seven Art Studies, National Academy Course; Par- 
ton’s Pilgrim Fathers as Men of Business; Bret Harte's 


Argonauts of °49 

Lecture Extra, No. 5. iy rn ee —Three Lectures b: 
Prof. ont Elsberg, © und and Hearing, Voice an 
Speech The Ex aie of Musical Harmony ; Prof. 
pony. eShigman’ 's Deep Placer Mining in California ; r.R.W 

Raymond on The Seven Senses; Parke Godwin on True 
on : False Science; Prof. E.L. Youmans on The Limits of 
cience. 

Lecture Extra, No. 6.—Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Min- 
isters: Thoughts for Ministers—Thoughts upon Prayer— 
=~ a oeens oe it is—The Ideal Prayer-Mecting—Music 
in oe ciety in the Church—The Fingers of the 

ure! 

Lecture Ex tra, 





No. %7.—Beecher’s Concluding Lectures 
Revivals. in the ‘Church—Religious Awakenin s—Thoughts 
on Revivals—A Religious Experience. Algo, * The Moravian 
Charch,” by de Schweinitz ; “Creed Statements,” by Thomas 
Starr King, ‘The Death Menace,’ * by Bovee; and a “ His- 
tory of Sectarian Appropriations,” 

Lecture Extra 
Lectures by Prof. Agassiz concerning Animal Life. 
description of the wonderful Fossils discovered in “the 
Rocky Mountains—The Fossil Man of Mentone, Prehistoric 
Ronen by le Plongeon—The Art of Dyeing, by Prof. 

an 





Nine Extra Sheets, containing over 50 Lectures and 130 
magrevings, and Crédit Mobilier Report, for 50 cents, 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





“TO HAVE A CRICKET 


ON THE HEARTH IS THE LUCKIEST THING IN THE WORLD.” 
—Chas. Dickens. The large illustrated family paper—* Tu 
CRICKET ON on EARTH "—only $1 a year. A $5.00 
Cc REE. Already a great success. 16 pages, 
crowded with ok stories, etc. Will pay one Genera 
Agent in each county a monthly cash salary. Send $1 for 
Agent's oy remo, me terms, etc.) Apply now 
for territo send th) s paper 3 months for 
25e. Onie: it 1 introduce. 
& HADLEY, Puvrs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


Practical Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successfal Propagation and 
Cultivation of Fiorists’ Plants. 
By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “Gardening for Profit.” 
T.qulifully Mustrated. Price, Post-paid, $1.50, 

ia chis work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common- 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. e 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not upto the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F, Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 

+ Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New Yors. 








No.8.—The Method of Creation. Tyelvas 
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Claverack SS and Hudson River Institute. 
For both sexes; fine grounds; 167 furnished 20instruc- 

11 departm outer 0 classical popiie gymnasium 
one id Gril hail, Special advan’ Term 
opens Sept.8. Rev.Alonzo Flack.,A M., verack NY 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
. hkee N. ¥. 
Work recommences September 1ith. -“Fall in.” 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN'’S SAVINGS AND TRUST 
Chartered by the United States, 
No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, New YorK. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD. ar 
G. W. STICKNEY, Act 
“inspector. 


A. M SPERRY, Genl he v a 
a ds Circular GAM J. BAD L 


.—The weal semi-annual dividend at six 
per cent per um on all sums entitled t eto will 
ayable on ae alter July 2ist, and if not 

e compounded, 


$100. One Hundred Dollars. $100. 
For new 5-oct., double set of reeds, 6 stops, beautifally 
paneled, warranted Organs, for CHURCH, CHAPEL 








ComPanry, - 
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Magic Lanterns jim 
at 

was Legaeeee aes Sn eee 

HEY Sis Chestiut St, Philadelphia, 


Jeet Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870, 
MICROSCOPES. — 
Illustrated Price-List-sent free on application. 
MAGIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N, ¥. 


[HE Superior HAY SPREADER 
saved me Two Hundred Dollars on my hay last season. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 
Their History, , and Management, 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

This book will be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled him to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An excellent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without bagesj his time in turning over 
the leaves. 


. 

Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Keepers, 
By the late HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, 
(FRANK FORESTER. ) 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.7. 

A complete manual for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
Breed a Horse; How to Buy a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How 
to Physica Horse; How to Drive a Horse; Ponies—Different 
Breeds; Farriery; How to Shoe a Horse; Baucher’s 
Method of Training; How to Ride a Horse ; Ladies Riding ; 
Rarey’s System of Horse-Taming; ete.; anda chapter on 
Mules and Ponies, etc. Beautifully Mlustrated. 


PEACH CULTURE: 
By JAMES ALEXANDER FULTON. 
ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
Among the fruits, the Peach, if not the illon Vals ‘nee the 

















most important of all. It is so easily 
bearing so soon, and is so delicious as well as beautifal, it 
is impossible that it should not be a favorite. Living in the 
very center of the peach-growing district ; sharing the com- 
mon interest felt in the subject; deeply impressed with its 
importance to the individual planters themselves, and also 
to the community at large; and believing that a lasting bene- 
fit conld be done to both, the author has been induced to 
prepare this work on peach culture. - 

Either of the &bove books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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PRAIRIE, TEN MILES EAST FROM LINCOLN, NEB. 


BURLINGTON 





AND MISSOURI RIVER 


RAILROAD. 


fowa and Nebraska Lands for Sale, on 10 Years Credit, 


At low prices; and only SIX per cent interest, payable annually for first four years. 


one, two, or three years. 


TWENTY per cent deducted for cash down, and 18, 15, or 10 per cent if paid in full in 


Free Passes in Iowa or Nebraska, and reduced fare and freight from Chicago alfowed to our land buyers and their families. 

A Premium of 20 per cent ts given in Nebraska, for cultivating half of land bought in 1873 within two years from date of purchase. 

Products have paid for our lands in two years, and now our liberal Reductions, Rebates on fare and freight from Chicago, and Free Passes either in lowa or Nebraska, will more than 
pay for required improvements and land in two years from date of purchase ; still, our long 10 years credit at 6 per cent interest can be had if desired, Better terms are not offered. 

LAND BUYERS passing through Chicago, to secure all benefits we offer, should call at our Chicago office, 59 Clark Street, opposite the Sherman House, an’ buy Land Exploring 
Tickets of W. H. Wisner, Agent. §™ These Tickets, and instructions given with them, secure to our land buyers all offered Rebates on Fares and Freights from Chicago through. Don't 


fail to call at 59 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


CIRCULARS giving full particulars are supplied gratis. 


A SECTIONAL MAP, on a large scale, showing exact location of Iowa Lands, is sold for 30 cents, and & similar map of Nebraska Lands is sold at same price. 
_GEO. G. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa. 


Apply to or address 











Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


RAILROAD. 
THREE MILLION ACRES 


LANDS. 
LIBERAL TERMS to IMPROVERS 


11 Years’ Credit, 7 per Cent Interest. 


or 
No part of the Principal payable for four 
years. 
ee oe 


“I would say, that in the course of many years, and 


country. nor one b egg ’ offers greater inducements, wit 
to settlement, than these lands of the 
+. T. & 8. F. R.R.”--Eetract Henry Stewart, 


ve travel, I have not seen a more ywn 4 


gricultural American Agriculturist. 
aie I never —— over 4n Sey extent of Land with a uet- | 
re Beir act rhaps never any which was alto- | 
SO ae get atte, #. A. Curley, Special | 


cousiaaean taken uire of 
E. TOUZALAIN, 
Land Commissioner, TOPEKA. KAN. 


Seed and Truck Farm 
for Sale. 


The Stock, Fixtures, and Goodwill of the Mattituck Seed 
is offered for sale, with 100 acres of excellent land; or 
interest will be sold fo a good man. For full parti- 
address PRANCIS BAILL,, Mattituck, L.L, N.Y. 








Hand Planers for metal, Small 
° thers, etc. ‘The very dest, selling every- 


0 


WN. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 











BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpe 


Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plastering. 
and and Circulars, to B. E. Hate & Co. 56 & 58 Park Place, N. ¥., or Rock RIVER PAPER Co., Chicago. 


send for Samples 


BUY THE BE Sf. 


BONE ME AL—Prepared for Horses, Swine, Cows, And 
Poultry—5c. per pou 
H. B. CRIFFIN Cc, 


58 & 60 Cortlandt st... New York. 
D. H.W HIT TEMORE, Worcester, Mass., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Bay State and!Skeleton Apple Paring, Cor- 
ing, and Slicigg Machine, Union Apple- 
Parer, Bay State Peach-Parer and Peach- 
Stoner. Warranted Satisfactory. Sold by dealers. 








0. D. 


Price $3.00, 





GEORG 


Sent by Ex- 
aa 
. Send for 
“© ircular. 


press, 


Winpeor, N. C., July oth, 1873. 
GEO. SWEETSER, 120 Wall-Street.— 
Dear Sir: The “Storm Glass” I got from you gives 
fect satisfaction. ene forward one uf the same kind to 
address inclosed, C. O. D., and oblige yours, W. F. AskEw. 





‘Union Fence Company 


40 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Fence, Neat. Cheap, Strong, and Lasting. Always in line. 
Nearer perfection than any other made. Set up complete 
at a cost not exceeding that of a stone base for an iron rail-+ 
ing. Send for Circulars. 

ME Superior HAY SPREADER 
can not be peepenes for Workmanship, Durability, 
and Lightness of Dra: 





LOVEJOYS NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER and PUTTY-KNIFE 


is a better tool for Ter lass than anything ever offered 
for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every housekeeper, 
farmer, and mechanic should have one. Sent in neat box, 
prepaid, to any a Wat receipt of 5€ cents and letter- 
stamp by L. LOVEJOY 

229 Washington St., Boston. 





N E WwW 





FOR 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES| 
The Major & Knapp Engraving g Hite, an and Lithographing Co. 


56 & 58 Park Place, N. 


BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
“work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
Carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for circular and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


I IVE MEN WANTED at each State and 
4 County Fair to sell a household article, just out,wanted 
in every family, and warranted to sell. hy not make a 
pel fortune in a few 4 Particulars free. Sample 25c. 

. VAN GAASBEEK ventor and M’f'r, Hudson, N.Y. 


A& 2ENTS LOOK !—$12 o day made selling 


Scissors Sere and oor wares, Sample 25 cts. Cat- 


} 

















alogue free. - J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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“SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CoMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 


Post-Paid, Ten Dollars. 





American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 
All published performances in which a mile 


was trotted or paced in 2,40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 





Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 


With an InrRopvucTory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. One. Berne A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 
from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And aSupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 
Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Breeprne, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TroTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosEpH Carrn 
Surpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 





FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes, Post-paid, $6.00. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 





Fishing ; Shoal Water and ag Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. i3th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 
For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. ith directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Art of Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game, River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo, 
Post-paid, $3.00, 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsm an’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle, 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 





Practical Trout Culture. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. Fully illustrated and describing thoroughly all 
8 requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pi 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenhouses,Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 

Revised Edition. One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and etter 3 Farm Operations, “Fully Ilus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.7. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stoc 
Drainage, Fianting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. /Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees, 
lanti Parks, . Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
or aate ena kvenaed Fully Illustrated and described. 


Post-paid, $1.50 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
‘paid, . 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 


that i 
$1.50. 








MY VINEYARD 
LAKEVIEW. 


A WESTERN GRAPE GROWER. 


“Twelve years have passed,’’ writes the author in 
the first chapter of this work, ‘‘ since I planted my first 
vine. I commenced under difficulties, and have met 
with some discouragements. But my labor and perse- 
yerance have been well rewarded in the success which 
I have attained. To be sure, I might have reached the 
same results in half the time had I commenced with a 
better knowledge of my subject. Many errors into 
which I have fallen might have been avoided, and 
needless expenditures of time and money saved. In 
looking back upon my experience [ can now see where 
better methods. might have been pursued. I can see 
wherein a little knowledge might haye saved many 
losses and much discouragement. . The ‘information 
which would have enabled me to avoid these losses I 
believe I.can now impart to others. Nothing, it is 
true, can in any business take the place of experience; 
but we can frequently, when commencing a new enter- 
prise, so far avail ourselves of the experience of others 
as to materially affect the success which we may 
attain. In making this record of my experience I 
disclaim all efforts at fine writing. My only aim will 
be to give the facts in the case in the simplest and 
plainest language I can command.” 


CONTENTS: 





CHAPTER I.—The Suggestion. 
CHAPTER II.—Making a Change. 
CHAPTER Ill.—Going West. 
CHAPTER IV.—Getting Settled. 
CHAPTER V.—First Experience. 
CHAPTER VI.—New Experiences. 
CuHaPTER VII.—Planting a Vineyard. 


CuarteR VIII.—Propagation of the Vine. 


CHAPTER IX.—Soils and Situations. 

CHAPTER X.—Preparation of Soils. 

CHAPTER XL—Manures. 

CuaPTtER XII.—Pruning and Training. 

CuaPTeR XIII.—More about Pruning and Training. 
CuaPTER XIV.—Autobiography of a Vine. 
CuaPTtER XV.—Brief Expositions. 

CHaPrTER XV1I.—Varieties. . 


CuaPTteR XVII.—New Grape Regions. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—Ancient Methods of Culture. 
CuarTER XIX.—The Response. 





Price, Postspaid, $1.25. 





ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, NEw Yorx. 


BACK VOLUMES 
American Agriculturist, 


AND OF 


Hearth and Home, 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist can supply 
any of the back volumes of that paper from the Sixteenth 
to the Thirty-first. These volumes contain more varied 
and interesting information on all matters pertaining to 
the Farm, Garden, and Household, than can be obtained in 
books costing three times as much money. Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $2.00; sent post-paid, $2.50. 

The publishers can also supply the back volumes of 

{ their finely illustrated Weekly Journal, Hearth and Home, 





for the years 1869, °70, *ti, and °%2. These volumes are’ - 


neatly and uniformly bound in cloth, with title in gilt on 
back and side. With their beautiful engravings, and 
abundance of useful and entertaining reading, they will 
prove valuable additions to any library, Price of each 
bound volume, at the Office, $4.00; if sent by express, 
the purchaser will pay express charges. 

ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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“MARKET AND FAMILY GARDENING 


EVER PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY 


SOME OF THE NOTICES BY THE PRESS 


OF THE BEST BOOK ON 










Gardening for Profit. 


‘BY PETER HENDERSON. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Here is a book that will interest not only those who 
foliow gardening for profit, but also the boys and the ma- 
trons upon the farm, who too often have the whole care 
and management of the family garden. Every minutia 
‘of garden management is plainly given and illustrated. 
There are a hundred things told and described in this 
book that any wide-awake cultivator would give five times 
the cost to know. It interests the enterprising boy, be- 
cause from it he can learn how much a small patch of 
ground can be made to yicld. It interests the farmer, be- 
cause he can learn from it how well good cultivation and 
the proper management of soils will pay, and how an un- 
kindly soil can be ameliorated. He can learn much of 
what every farmer needs to know of the treatment of 
soils.—Farmers’ Advertiser (St. Louis). 


This volume, which is alike creditable to Mr. Hender- 
son’s head and heart, and which powerfully illustrates the 
push inherent in tbe Scottish character, ought to be in 
the hands of every gentleman who would turn his gar- 
dening propensities to good account. 

[Scottish American Journal (New York). 


We are sure we shall do our readers a favor if we can 
induce them to purchase and consult this book. We know 
of nothing on the subject eqnal to it. 

[The Telegraph (Painesville, O.). 


It is the summing up of the experiences of one of the 
most extensive and most successful gardeners of New 
Jersey, and whose opinion is accepted as authority. 

[The North-western (Belvidere, Ils.). 


He (Mr. Henderson) began life as a poor boy, and by 
industry and aptitude has made a large fortune; and, un- 
like his prototype, Grant Thorburn, he knows how to 
keep it. Buthe has neither shoddied, nor speculated, 
nor traded; and nota dollar of his riches comes from a 
less honorable source than the culture of the soil. And 
now, with an unselfishness that does him honor, he gives 
us this book ; and the book is nothing less than the key 
to wealth—the same key he has used for twenty years— 
polished by wear, and working easily by long usage. 

[Daily Dispatch (Richmond, Va.). 


In every department it is full and complete, furnishing 
an invaluable manual for the market gardener, while for 
the cultivator of a family garden its hints and instruc- 
tions are none the less practical and interesting, It has 
chapters upon location, situation, and laying out of lands 
for gardening ; soils, drainage and preparation; manures 
and implements; formation, management, and uses of 
hot-beds and cold-frames; hew, when, and where to sow 
seeds; vegetables, their varieties and cultivation; and 
upon several other kindred subjects. The most valuable 
kinds of vegetables are described, and the culture proper 
to each is given in detail.—WNew Hampshire Sentinel. 


There is a common-sense directness and simplicity 
about the instructions they (Mr. Henderson's books) give 
and the advice they offer, which, whilst winning the 
reader's attention, at the same time give him the assur- 
ance that their author knows whereof he speaks. Every 

thing is plain, practical, and, even when most novel, at 
once felt to be in accordance with reason. 
P-. [Arthur's Home Magazine. 


an - ‘We are creatures of habit, and many persons live with- 
_ out the pleasures and comforts of a garden tccause they 





FINELY 


a newspaper article how to raise lettuce and asparagus, 
but Peter, in his little book, published by Orange Judd 
& Co., New York, tells the whole story in the most 
lucid manner.— Gleaner and Advocate (Lee, Mass.). 


Peter Henderson's “ Gardening for Profit,” at $1.50, 
will tell more than even most gardeners know as to how 
to select and to best raise the vegetables and fruits which 
make the most profit.—Picayune (New Orleans). 


To labor upon land without an intelligent understand- 
ing of the properties of various soils, is as absurd as 
blindly to pursue any other calling requiring preparatory 
knowledge. This volume is intended not merely for 
those engaged in raising vegetables for market, but to 
instruct men who cultivate gardens for the supply merely 
of their own tables. The subject is illustrated by a mul- 
titude of engravings of implements and plants. 

[New Hampshire Statesman. 


The author has had long experience, and is well quali- 
fied to give lessons in this department of labor. All 
kinds of vegetables are described, and the whole subject 
so treated as to point out the way to the surest and 
largest profit.— Christian Press (New York). 


Mr. H. is a practical author. We remember him asa 
poor, indomitable, persevering Florist and Gardener. 
To-day we find him on the top round of fame, for no man, 
foreign or American, is better known in the Eastern and 
Western States, among’ florists and agriculturists, than 
Peter Henderson, the self-made millionaire. He gives us 
the result of his working experience.—Providence Press. 


A man who has made his property by market garden- 
ing, and can afford to pay $8,000 per acre for land for that 
purpose, as we have been informed he has recently, 
ought to have an experience worth buying, especially 
when it costs the purchaser but $1.50. 

[Rochester Democrat. 


It was with great satisfaction that we opened this trea- 
tise, encouraged by its introduction to believe it a really 
valuable work; and such itis. Its rules and directions 
are clearly and intelligibly stated. Any one can work by 
them and under them, if he chooses. It is not large, but 
full of matter relating to the essentials of successful gar- 
dening.— Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The directions apply mainly to the market garden, yet 
the amatenr or private gardener will experience no diffi- 
culty in applying them to a more limited area. The 
amount of valuable practical information condensed into 
this small volume, makes it one of the most desirable 
books of tht kind that have been published. 

[The Hvangelist, (New York). 


This is no stilted, impractical work. It is from the pen 
of a practical and successful gardener. It contains plain, 
unaffected talk, and facts such as every man going into 
gardening as a business will be glad te obtain. We can 
recommend it to every owner of a garden. 

[Cincinnati Weekly Gazette. 


Although this work, as a whole, is adapted only to the 
climate of North America, and more particularly to that 
of New York and vicinity, yet the amateur and lover of 
horticultural pursuits in Bermuda, by a careful perusal of 
the various topics of which it treats, may learn many use- 
fal lessons, and receive much valuable information, and 
much plain converse, and clear instruction and sugges- 
tions relative to the modus operandi of one of the “‘ most 
healthful, most useful, and most noble employments of 
man,”—Bermuda Gasete Hamilton, Bermuda). 











ILLUSTRATED. 


It is not a collection of stale ideas, gotten up by some 
ex-professional man, but is the written experience of 
one who has spent years in agricultural pursuits, Its 
directions for preparation of the soil, planting seeds, 
transplanting, etc., are plain and simple. 

[New Hampshire Sentinel, 


All the vegetables that thrive im the open air in our 
latitude are des¢ribed, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds. Numerous well-exe- 
cuted wood cuts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The author of this treatise is one of the best known 
and most successful of these gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone- 
he often assumes is by no means unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the author’s business, and gives full and explicit direc- 
tions about all the operations connected with market- 
gardening, lists of varieties of the most profitable vege- 
tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics. Though 
designed for a special class, it cannot fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, and unlucky experi- 
ence has taught us that the information contained ina 
single chapter would have been worth to us the price of 
the book.—Daily Mercury (New Bedford). 


It is unquestionably the most thorongh and the best 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author. It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Evening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatoes cos¢ them 
ten dollars a bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable-as those of that other member of their family— : 
the goose of golden-egg-laying memory—for they are all 4 
but priceless. No; he is a practical man, and he bas the 4 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner; and he has bronght together an ex- — 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a small volume, : 
which those who would “garden for profit” ought to = 
study carefully.—Dvening Traveller (Boston). ; 














There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 
duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 
dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; a man who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it either. 

[Horack GrEE.ey in the WV. ¥. Tribune. 








We have devoted more space to this little work than 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentions. We have 
done so because of the rare merits of the book in its 
fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth of that kind of 
knowledge. We earnestly advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and study it. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, let this be 
their primer, and we will vouch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus 
trgted with wood cuts.—Lowéisville Daily Journal. 


Sent post-paid, Price, $1.50. 
ORANGEJUDD &.00., 245 Brosdway, New. York. 
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READ SOME OF THE NOTICES BY THE PRESS 


OF ONE OF THE MOST INTENSELY INTERESTING 


AMERICAN STORIES 


EVER WRITTEN. 


The Hoosier School-Master. | 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated with Twelve Full-page Engravings and Numerous other Cute, 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It is in the fullest sense a powerful novel, and dis- 
plays an originality a8 rare aa it is fascinating.—<S¢. 
Louis Democrat. 

It is one of the best works of fiction we have 
read for many aday. We knew many of the char- 
acters in it, that is, we have seen men, women, and 
children like them. It will do.—Centrai Christian 
Advocate. 

It is the best serial we ever remember to have 
read. Except in length and number of characters, 
it is not behind Dickens’s masterpiece, “ David Cop- 
perfield.” It is true to nature ; nothing is distorted, 
nothing overdrawn; it has not an impossible char- 
acter in it.— The Commonweaith, Salem, O. 


Though many will view the book from every other 
stand-point, we think its greatest charm is in the fact 
that it brings one nearer to Christ. Oh! with our 
hand in Shocky’s, we assure al! that are in any doubt 
that God hasn't forgot, and that He never will for- 
get; and though sometimes He chooses to lead us 
through the night, the way is always heavenward.— 
Wood's Household Magazine. 

The plot is very simple, and of easy prevision 
from the first, being the struggles of Ralph Hartsook 
with the young ideain the district school on Flat 
Creek, where the twig was early bent to thrash the 
school-master..... The story is very well told, in 
a plain fashion, without finely-studied points..... 
Mr. Eggleston is the first to touch in fiction the 
kind of life he has represented, and we imagine 
that future observers will hardly touch it in more 
points. Its traits seem to be all here, both the good 
and the bad; but that it is a past or passing state of 
things is sufficiently testified by the fact, to which 
Mr. Eggleston alludes in his preface, that the story, 
as it appeared serially, was nowhere more popular 
than in Southern Indiana. Flat Creek, Hoopole 
County, would not, we imagine, have been so well 
pleased thirty years ago with a portrait which, at 
any rate, is not flattered.—Atlantic Monthly. 


Eggleston’s “Hoosier School-Master” is full of 
rich and racy humor, and makes us regret that its 
author has turned his back to the pulpit, in which 
wit is needed quite as much as wisdom, and the 
ability to make men laugh is only less valuable than 
the power of making them weep. In fact, as a 
general thing, he who can not raise asmile on people’s 
faces may pump in ywin for tears.— Golden Age, N.Y. 


Dr. Eggleston lived as a boy in this region (South- 
ern Indiana), and this book is a faithfal witness that 
the impression made upon his mind by its social 
peculiarities remains to this day perfectly distinct 
and legible. Indeed, we have rarely read any story 
whose truthfulness as a picture of life was more ap- 
parent. The characters are clearly drawn ; the con- 
versation is natural; the whole view of the back- 
woods society is consistent and lifelike, Y, Jn- 
dependent. 

It might be dramatized so as to make a most effec- 
tive play. There is all the material in the book, and 
@ good deal of the work already done to hand.— 
Newburyport (Mass.) Herald. 

It is published in the neat and attractive form 
which makes all the publications of Orange Judd-& 
Co. such a tasty and welcome addition to the library 
or library table. Of the story itself we have had 
occasion to speak before in terms of unqualified ad- 
miration.—Kansas Spirit, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mr. Eggieston’s powerful novel, ‘‘The Hoosier 
School-Master,” increases in interest as it goes on, 
and contains some characters truly original.— 
Springflela Republican. 








OLD MRS. MEANS, 


** Git a@ plenty while you're a-gittin’.” 


“ Ralph sat by the fire the next morning trying to read a few minutes be- 
fore school-time, while the boys were doing the chores, and the bound girl 
was milking the cows, with no one in the room but theold woman. She was 
generally as silent as Bud, but now she seemed for some unaccountable rea- 
son disposed to talk. She had sat down on the broad hearth to have her 
usual morning smoke; the poplar table, adorned by no cloth, sat in the 
floor ; the unwashed blue tea-cups sat in the unwashed blue saucers ; the un- 
washed blue plates kept company with the begrimed blue pitcher. The dirty 
skillets by the fire were kept in countenance by the dirtier pots, and the 
ashes were drifted and strewn over the hearth-stones in a most picturesque 
way. 

“* You see,’ said the old woman, knocking the residuum from her cob- 
pipe, and chafing some dry leaf between her withered hands preparatory to 
filling it again, ‘you see, Mr. Hartsook, my ole man’s purty well along in the 
world. He’s got. aright smart lot of this world’s plunder, one way and an- 
other.’ And while she stuffed the tobacco in her pipe Ralph wondered why 
she should mention it to him. ‘ You see we moved in here nigh upon twen- 
ty-five yearago. ’Twas when my Jack, him as died afore Bud was born, was 
‘a baby. Bud'll be twenty-one the fifth of next June.’ 


“ Here Mrs. Means stopped to rake a live coal out of the fire with her 
skinny finger, and then to carry it in her skinny palm to the bowl—or to the 
hole—of her cob-pipe. When she got the smoke agoing she proceeded : 


“*You see this ere bottom land was all Congress land in them there days, 
and it sold for a dollar and a quarter, and I says to my ole man, “‘ Jack,” says 
I, “ Jack, do you git a plenty while you're a-gittin’. Git a plenty while you’re 
a-gittin’,” says I, “ fer ’twon’t never be no cheaper’n ’tis now,” and it-ha’n’t 
been, I knowed ’twouldn’t,’ and Mrs. Means took the pipe from her niouth 
to indulge in a good chuckle at the thougkt of her financial shrewdness. 
* Git a plenty while you're a gittin’,” says I. Icould see, you know, they 
‘was 3 powerful sight of money in Congress land. That’s what made me say, 
« Git a plenty while you're a gittin’.’ And Jack, he’s wuth lots and gobs of 
money, all made out of Congress land. Jack didn’t git rich by hard work. 
Bless you,no! Nothim. That a’n’t his way. Hard work a’n’t, you know. 
*T was that air six hundred dollars he got along of me, all salted down into 
Flat Crick bottoms at a dollar and a quarter a acre, and twas my sayin’ “ Git 
a plenty while you're a gittin’” as done it.’ And here the old ogre laughed, 
or grinned horribly, at Ralph, showing her few straggling, discolored teeth.” 
—From“ The Hooster School-Master.” 


PRICE, POST-PAID, - $1.25. 


NOTICES BY THE Press. 


The development of the story is substantially a 
rude epic of truth, gentleness, and trne pluck. For 
the young master, younger than most of his pupils, 
far more cultivated in every direction than any of 
the population, and practically religious, instructs 
the community as well as the school; reclaims some 
of the worst, foils some, and has some detected and 
punished; encourages and loves, and {s loved bya 
charming orphan, and graduates into a higher post- 
tion with the highest honors, The moral is_one of 
robnst manhood confirmed in the worst conditions.— 
American and Gasette (Philadelphia). 


The talent of the author is by no means limited to 
external observation, but extends below the surface 
to shrewd recognition of the Hghts and shades of 
character. He makes free use of the comic element 
in his descriptions, but only when comic objects fall 
in his way; he fis not always bound on a forlorn 
pursuit of fan, and does his readers the justice to 
remember that they are capable of amusement 
out being kept on a broad laugh by perpetual cari- 
cature. Although possessing a strong sense of the 
ludicrous, he is no cynic; he Js not one who rejoices 
in making sport of the faults and foibles of his 
fellow-creatures; his power of satire furnishes him 
with a trenchant blad@jut he has too much good- 
nature to use it for mischief. The kindly tone of 
his volume does not at all detract from its piquant 
effect, while it will recommend it to many readers 
who prefer humanity to ill-humor.—Wew York 
Tribune, 





It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, and 
vivid descriptions.—New York Standard. 


The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the 
style is quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic 
in its ability to lay bare an entire situation or char- 
acter in a sentence or phrase.—Brookiyn Daily Eagle. 


Tt is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as 
it is by masterly cuts, it shonld be one of the most 
popular books.— Christian Standard (Cincinnati). 


For realistic conception and life-like delineation 
of character, it is not excelled by any American 
story.— Methodist. 


Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and 
the simple, artless beauty -which constitute the high- 
est perfection of story-writing, are equal to some of. 
the very best passages in Dickens.—Religious Tele- 
scope. 


Edward Eggleston's genius for story-telling is now 
flowering out in “ The Hoosier School-Master,” an 
illustrated story, which promises to be of rare in- 
terest.—Sunday-school Times. 


Edward Eggleston's story, “The Hoosier School- 
Master,” affords one of the most graphic and pic- 
turesque portraitures of the early frontier life ot the 
West which has ever been written. Some of his 
character sketches are inimitable, and all heve an 
individuality and freshness which stamp him as a 


. genuine artist.—W. Y. Hvening Mail. 


The London Fun says of this book, an edition of 
which has appeared in England: | © 

“The Hoosier School- Master, both by ita descrip-" 
tion as a book of American hamor and by the cut 
on the wrapper, would lead one to sup} it was 
something in the ‘Josh Billings’ line. It is, how- 
ever, a pleasant disappointment to find it a charm- 
ing story in the vein of Wendell Holmes; humor- 
ous it is true, but full of a rough, natural pathos that 
will commend itself to all readers, We must keep 





ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 245 BROADWAY, NEW YorxK. 
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MONCKTON’S 


NATIONAL 


7 BUILDER, 


A Complete Work on 
Constructive Care | 
pentry. f 


Shewing the Simplest 


Methods of Finding all 
Joints and Geometrical 
Forms, including Splay- 
ed Work, Groined Ceil- 
ings, Roofing, Domes, 
Niches,Raking and Level 
Mouldings, etc., and con- 
taining every Require- 
ment. 

Embracing 
Stair-Building & 
Hand-Railing, 
Which is treated in an 
Entirely Original Man- 
ner; together with De= 
signs for Stair- 
cases, Newels, Bal- 
usters, and Hand- 
Rails, with full De- 
tailed Explanations, Il- 
lustrated by One Thou- 
sand Figures printed in 
Colors. For the use of 
Architects, Builders, Car- 




















penters, and Stair-Build- 
ers. By 
JamMEs H. MoNcKTON, 
Author or the “American 
Stair-Builder.” 
Large Quarto Volume. 
Price, post-paid, $12. 








EVELETH’S 


School-house Architecture. 
DESIGNS 


FOR 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


WITH 


Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, Sections, 


Details, and Specifications, 


All drawn to Working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large Quarto. Post-paid, TEN DoLLaks. 


WOOoDWARD’S 


National Architect. 


By GEO. E, WOODWARD, Architect, 


Author of “Woodward’s Country Homes,” 
etc., etc. 


A Practical Work, containing 1,000 Designs, 
Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Village Houses, all drawn to Working Scale. 
With specifications and estimates. 


This work gives Perspective Views of all 
styles of Dwelling-houses, with front and side 
elevations, sections, and full detail drawings, 
with examples of specifications and an estimate 
of cost, market price of building materials, 
etc. Also, miscellaneous detail drawings to 
working scale of Brackets, Cornices, French 
Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French 
Roofs, Dormer Windows for French Roofs, 
Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French Win- 
dows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, Lattice 
Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, 
Window Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crest- 
ings, Canopies, Hoods, Observatories, Base, 
Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is required 
by a Builder to design, specify, erect, and com- 
pletely finish Dwelling-houses in the latest and 
most approved style. 

One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 
Price TWELVE DoLuaRs, post-paid. 


HARNEY’S 
Barns, Out-Buildings, 
and Fences. 


‘DESIGNS AND PLANS OF 


Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Build- 
ings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, 


STABLE FITTINGS 


AND 


FuURMNITORE. 
Royal quarto extra. Post-paid, $10. 
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YANKEE FARMING, 


TIMOTHY B 


UNKER, Esq, 


OF HOOKERTOWN, CONN. 


. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY HOPPIN: 


CONTENTS. 


1.—A Stroke of Economy. 
2.—Ornamental Trees. 
3.—Timothy Bunker, Esq. 
4.—View of the Bird Law. 
5.—Guano in the Hill. 
6.—On Moss Bunkers. 
%.—On Subsoiling. 
8.—Going to the Fair. 
9.—In Tall Clover. 
10.—On Horse Racing. 
11.—At the Farmers’ Club. 
12.—On an Old Saw. 


18.—Book Farming in Hook-|57.—A Commentary 


ertown. 
14.—Pasturing 

Roads. 
15.—The Weaker Brethren. 
16.—Curing a Horse Pond. 


Cattle in 


17.—Domesticities at Tim/61.—Tim Bunker 


Bunker's. 
18.—Takes a Journey. 
19.—On Farm Roads. 
20.—A New Manure. 
21.—Losing the Premium. 
22.—A New Enterprise. 
23.—Making Tiles. 
%4.—The Clergy and Farm- 
ing. 
25.—Women Horse Racing. 
26.—Beginning Life. 
27.—An Apology for Tim 
Bunker. 
28.—On County Fairs. 
—At Home again. 
30.—On Raising Boys. 
31.—On Raising Girls. 
32.—A new Case of 
Black Art. 
33.—A Letter from Neigh-| 
bors. 
34.—The Shadtown Parson-| 
age. * 
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35.—Views of Dress. 

—A Rustic Wedding. 
37.—Saving a Sixpence. 
88.—On giving Land a Start.| 
39.—On giving Boys a Start. 
40.—A Tile in the Head. | 
41.—dJake Frink Sold. 
42._The New York Central 

Park. 
43.—On Irrigation. 
44,—Feeding with.Oil Meal. 
45.—The Farmers” Club. 


SENT POST-PAID, 


ORANCE 


46.—On Bad Water. 
4%.—Cattle Disease. 
48.—On Seed. 
49.—On Breastworks inWar, 
50.—Lightning Rods. 
51.—Buying a Farm. 
52.—Top-dressing and Feed- 
ing Aftermath. 
58.—Painting Buildings. 
54.—The Value of Muck. 
55.—On Family Horses. 
56.—The Horn-ail. 
on 
Roots. 
58.—Stealing 
Flowers. 
59.—The Cost of Pride. 
60.—Swamps turning Indian 
in his 


Fruit and 


Garden. 

62.—On Running Astern. 

63.—On Extravagance. 

64.—The Farmer's Old Age. 

65.—On Sheep Traps. 

66.—Old-Style Housekeep- 
ing. 

67—On Keeping a Wife 
Comfortable. 

68.—Starting a Sugar Mill. 

69.—Reasons against To- 
bacco. 

%0.—Trip to Washington. ~ 

%1.—The Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 

72.—Raid among the Pickle 
Patches. 

%3.—Raid among the Pickle 
Patches. 

74.—On Striking Ie. 

1%. —Visit to Titus Oaks, Esq. 

%6.—The Pickle Fever in 
Hookertown. 

7i.—On Curing Pickles and 

Eating them. 

78.—The Cotton Fever and 
Emigration. 

79.—The Cotton Fever and 
Emigration. 

80.—The Food Question. 

81.—On Jim Crow. 
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A Good Book for Farmers. | 
Farm - Gardening 


SEED - GROWING. 


BY FRANCIS BRILL. 


NOTICES BY THE ‘PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue 
of agricultural books ‘‘ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this same said 
firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- 
Growing), is now met in a book under this title from the 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L. I. Its directions are concise 
and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actual tests.—Chicago 
Evening Journal. 


We have in this volume the results of & practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this full and comprehensive manual.—Sunday- 
School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
calman. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their seeds receive 
minute attention.—American Farmer (Baltimore). 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of seed on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of culture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupying the attention of many per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon the 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 


: grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 


cise form the knowledge he has gained. .... It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of land, for 
family use, pleasure, or profit.— Suffolk (L. I.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pub- 
lication is sufficient guarantee of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructions as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those seeds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—N. Y. Zvening Mail. 


The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope. soon to see its good. 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results.— Zhe 
Signal. (L. I.) 


To the market-gevdener, or even the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest, and preserve 
during winter. —v. Y. Citizen and Round Tabie. 


Price, Post-paid, ‘gious $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 








THE PRACTIOAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


& COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
atonce successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
vers of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information abont 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 

It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a farge sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 
belfished with numerous illustrative sngravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were expen 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, snd the conse- 
guence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 

The book is acomprete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition, Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00: 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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WARING’S 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 


CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED; How Draixs Act; How To 
Make Drains; How to Take CARE OF DRAINS; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Witt Ir Pay? How To Makz 
Tres; RecLammne Sat MarsHEs; Hovsze anp TowN 
DRAINAGE. 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from = com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (Il1.) Republican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICK, $1.50. 
EARTH-CLOSETS | 
AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jn. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 


Tue EartH System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DisEasEs. 
Tuer Dry-EartH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns, 
Tue Derarts oF Eartu SEWAGE. 
THE Puitosopuy oF THe Eartu System. 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 


Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 ets, , 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr, 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, ‘in 
New York, 


“CAREFULLY REVISED. - 


CONTENTS. 

THE PLant; Tue Sor.; Manures; MecHaNnrcaL Cut- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in: the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any ove is so wise that 
he will not learn something of valné from its perasal;- no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that hé cannot 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son elena 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 


cultivator than before.” 
SENT POST-PAID, “- - - « HRICE, apes 
Address RS SI phon Wen Selle oe 
ORANCE JUDD & CO.,’ 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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A MmRILCAN STORY? 


The End of the World. | 


: A LOVE .STORY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, Author of “The Loosier School-Master,” ote 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTY-TWO ENGRAVINGS. 


THE NEW SINGING-MASTER. 


“ He sings like an owlingale!" 

Jonas Harrison was leaning against the well- 
curb, talking to Cynthy Ann. He'd been down 
te the store at Brayville, he said, a listenin’ to 
%em discuss Millerism, and seed a new singing- 
master there. 

“ Could he sing good?” Cynthy asked, rather 
to prolong the talk than to get information. 

“Sings like an owlingale, I reckon. He's 
got more seals to his ministry a-hanging onto 
his watch-chain than I ever seed. Got a mus- 
tache onto the top story of his mouth some- 
thin’ like a tuft of grass on the roof of a ole 
shed kitchen. Peart? Ile’sthe peartest-lookin’ 
chap Lever seed. But he a’n’t no singin’-mas- 
ter—not ef I’m any jedge of turnips. He 
warn’t born to sarve his day and generation 
with a tunin’-fork. I think he’s a goin’ to 
reckon-water a little in these parts, and that 
he’s only a-playin’ singin’-master,. He kin play 
more fiddles’n one, you bet a hoss! Says he 
eome up here fer his wholesome, and I guess 
he did. Think ef he’d a-staid where he was, 
he mout a-suffered a leetle from confinement 
to his room, and that room p’raps not more 
nor five foot by nine, and ruther dim-lighted 
and poor-provisioned, an’ not much chance 

fer talain’ exercise in the fresh air!” 

“ Don't be oncharitable, Jonas, don't, We're 
all mis’able siuners, I s’pose; and you know 
eharity don’t think no evil. The man may be 
all right, ef he does wear hair on his lip. 
Charity kivers lots a sins.” 

“ Ya-as, but charity don’t kiver no wolves 





with wool. An’ ef he a’n’t a woolly wolf 
they’s no snakes in Jarsey, as little Ridin’ Ilood 
said when her granny tried to bite her head 
off. I’m dead sot in favor of charity, and mean 
to gin her my vote at every election, but I a’n’t a-goin’ 
to have her put a blind-bridle on tome. And when» man 
comes to Clark township a-wearing straps to his breech- 
aloons to keep hisself from leaving terry-firmy altogether, 
and a-weightin’ hisself down with pewter wateb-seals, 
gold-washed, and a cultivating a crap of red-top hay onto 
his upper lip, and a-lettin’ on to be a singin’-master, I sus- 
picions him. They’s too much in the git-up fer the come- 
out. Well, here’s yer health, Cynthy!” 

"And having made this oracular speech, and quaffed the 
hard limestone water, Jonas hung the clean white gourd 
from which he had been drinking, in its place against the 
well-carb, and started back to the field, while Cynthy Ann 
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* Don’t be oncharitable, Jonas.” 


carried her bucket of water into the kitchen, blaming her- 
self for standing so long talking to Jonas.—From “ The 
End of the World.” 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

Dr. Eggleston, in striking out into the unconth wilder- 
ness of early ‘‘ Hoosierdom” for the materials of his 
tales, has entered into an emphatically new field, and by 
the production of but two books has achieved for himself 
indisputable immortality.—Dayton Religious Telescope. 


Mr. Eggleston has opened a new mine in American 
fictitious literature, as distinct as Cooper did in the 
Indian romances, and he has so far shown great skill in 
working it. ‘*The Hoosier School-Master’” was a 
decided success, and this new tale is quite its equal.— 
Central Christian Advocate. 
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Dr. Eggleston's new story {4 the best he 
has written. ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master™ 
was good, but The End of the World shows 
a better plot, better character-dra wing, and 
more firm and consistent treatment throngh- 
Se The book is exceedingly whole. 
some. The sentiment throughout is pute, 
It contains not one morbid or cynical Page, 
It exhibits the passion of love under its 
healthiest manifestation, and treats the rela- 
tions of the sexes in a perfectly normal way, 
-.«.. When a book like this—so full of 
nature and reality, so cheerful and yet so 
reverent, so free from mawkish sentiment 
and poisonous theories—starts out with a 
first edition of ten thousand copies, it is a 
good sign for our popular literature. It is 
one of the books that the people will be sure 
to read, and they will find in it a perfectly 
innocent and healthy enjoyment. — The 
Independent. 


It is a tale of life in the Ohio Valley, and, 
called ‘*a love story,” is much more. The 
oldalluring theme is handled with skill, and 
with a genuineness as far as may be from 
affected sentimentality, and one’s interest ig 
well wrought up in the rivalry between the 
simple-minded and honest German, August, 
and the crafty scoundrel and blackleg, Hum- 
phreys. Yct it is as a chapter of virtual. 
history that the book is chiefly notable. The 
plot hinges upon the prediction of the end 
of the world, which, aceording to the Miller- 
ites, was to be fulfilled on the night of August 
11th, 1843. The scenes of that memorable 
night are depicted with great humor and 
vigor. .... But the fascination of the book 
is in its characterization of odd people: 
Jonas, shrewd and irrepressible, with a fand 
of humor at command and a ready tongue 
to give it vent; Cynthy Ann, meekly reli- 
gious, and always on tip-toe against tempta- 
tion ; Mrs. Anderson, the scold, who coerces 
her family w.th threats of heart-disease; 


self up in his castle and utters wisdom at the 
despicable world; the Steam-Doctor, whore 
special form of quackery is very amusing; 
the Mud-Clerk, the Millerite Preacher, and 
the Village Loafers. These people live and 
move, and the reader, instead of criticising 
the creations of the artist, becomes at- 
quainte¢ with men and women of flesh and blood like 
unto himself.—New York Hvening Mail. 

The book is handsome in its make-up, being printed 
on thick paper, and embellished with no less than thirty- 
two engravings, all in excellent style, the designs of 
Frank Beard..... It is a story of Western life, not 
encounters with Indians and adventures with varmints, 
but of that Western life that is so much a larger expres- 
sion of our Eastern life as to seem at times as only & 
travesty or cxaggeration of our prim New England style. 
—Hartford Evening Post. 


The many delighted readers of “‘ The Hoosier School — 


Master’? will find new pleasure in this last and, if 
possible, more fascinating work.— Washington 
Chronicle, 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 2 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON’S THIRD GREAT 
AMERICAN STORY, 


The Mystery of Metropolisville. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, Atthor of “The Hoosier School-Master,” “ The Hnd of the World,” eo. 


FINELY ILUUSTRATED. 


A COLLISION. 


Westcott had been drinking all of one night 
with some old cronies of the Elysian Club, and his 
merry time of the night was subsiding into a quar- 
relsome time in the morning. He was able, when 
he was sober, to smother his resentment towards 
Albert, for there is no better ambush than an en- 
tirely idiotic giggle. But drink had destroyed his 


may be sure that the muddled remarks of Mr. 
Westcott about Katy—of which even he had grace 
to be a little ashamed when he was sober—were 
not softened in the repetition which Albert gave 
them at home. Even Mrs. Plausaby forgot her 
attire long enough to express her indignation, and 
as for Miss Marlay, she combined with Albert in a 
bayonet-charge on poor Katy. 





Plausaby had always made it a rule not to fight a 








rudence. And 60 , e ees arer Y 
cen Albert stepped Nu 
on the piazza of the Ng 
hotel where Westcott 
stood rattling his 
pocketful of silver 
change and his keys 
for the amusement of =S 
the bystanders, as WERATIZA VN \ ¥ \ 
was his wont, the lat- Wew/S \\ FA hs 

ter put himself in 
Charlton’s way, and 
said, in a dreary, half- 
drunk style: 

‘© Mornin’, Mr. 
Hedgehog! By 
George! he! he! he! 
How’s the purty little 
girl? My little girl. 
Don’t you wish she 
wasn’t ? Hard feller, 
Tam. Any gal’sa fool 
to marry me, Is’pose. 
Katy’s 2 fool. That’s 











George! he! he! he! 
I want a purty fool. 
And she’s purty, and 
she’s — the other 
thing. What are you 
goin’ to do about it? He! he! he!” 

“Tm going to knock you down,” said Albert, 
“if you say another word about her.” 

“ A’n’t she mine? You can’t help it, either. 
He! he! The purty little goose loves Smith West- 
cott like lots of other purty little ——” 
~ Before he could finish thé sentence Charlton had 
struck him one savage blow full in the face, and 
sent him staggering back against the side of the 
house, but he saved himself from falling by seizing 
the window-frame, and immediately drew his Der- 
inger. Charlton, who was not very strong, but 
who had a quick, lightning-like activity, knocked 
him down, seized his pistol, and threw it into the 
street. This time Charlton fell on him in a thor- 
oughly murderous mood, and would perhaps have 
beaten and choked him to death in the frenzy of 
his long pent-up passion, for notwithstanding 
Westcott’s struggles Albert had the advantage. 
He was sober, active, and angry enough to be ruth- 
less. Westcott’s friends interfered, but that lively 
gentleman’s eyes and nose were sadly disfigured by 
the pummeling he had received, and Charlton was 
badly scratched and bruised. 

Whatever hesitancy had kept Albert from talking 
to Katy about Smith Westcott was all gone now, 
and he went home to denounce him bitterly. One 
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‘‘ONE SAVAGE BLOW FULL IN THE FACE.”’ 


current. Wait till the tide turns, he used to say, 
and row with the stream when it flows your way. 
So now he, too, denounced Westcott, and Katy was 
fairly borne off her feet fora while by the influences 
about her. In truth, Katy was not without her own 
private and personal indignation against Westcott. 
Not because he had spoken of her asa fool. That 
hurt her feelings, but did not anger her much. She 
was not in the habit of getting angry on her own 
account. But when she saw three frightful scratches 
and a black bruise on the face of Brother Albert, 
she could not help thinking that Smith had acted 
badly. And then to draw a pistol, too! To threat- 
en to kill her own dear, dear brother! She 
couldn’t ever forgive him, she said. If she had 
seen the much more serious damage which poor, 
dear, dear Smith had suffered at the tender hands 
of her dear, dear brother, I doubt not she would 
have had an equally strong indignation against Al- 
bert.—From “The Mystery of Metropolisville.”” 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The Mystery of Metropolisville, like its predecessors, is 
unapproachable as a transcript of certain phases of 
Western American life. It is wonderfully graphic, in- 
tensely vivid, and thoroughly human.—Sunday-School 
Times. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, (R245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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As a literary work it is admirable. The illustrations 


. are very expressive.—Chicago Hvening Journal. 


In design and in execution the work is in harmony 
with the highest forms of purity and nobleness in char- 
acter, and in its moral tendency promotive of them.— 
College Courant. ; 


This, his (the author’s) most ambitious work, isin many 
respecis the best of all.— Palladium, Worcester, Mass, 


The tragic elements of life are not absent from this 
ESE ST picture, and they are 

touched with a firm and - 
gentle hand. Like all 
of Mr. Eggleston's stor- 
ies, it is pervaded by a 
deep religious fecling, 

Y. Independent. 


If by ‘‘the American 
“novel”? we mean one 
which portrays graphi- 
cally those features of 
American life which aro 
distinctly American in 
that they are developed 
nowhere c!se — which 
catches up the expres- 
sion and reflects the 
character of the idesl 
and unexaggerated Am- 
erican man and woman 
—then we may as well 
give over seeking for it, 
for it has come, and 
Edward Eggleston is 
its author... . Truth- 
ful characterization, a 
ready humor, a graphic 
style, and a skillful use 
of the Hoosier dialect 
combine to make The 
Mystery of Metropolis- 
ville a vivid picture of 
the times and scenes 
with which it hastodo. We awart Mr. Eggleston the 
palm as the: most characteristicalty American writer of 
the day.—Boston Journal, 


The story is told with much spirit,—Pittsburgh Leader. 


It is a good story, told with v#m and naturalness.— 
Daily Commercial, Wilmington, Det. 

The plot of the story is very simple, but the happy 
faculty the author possesses in delineating border life is 
used to capital effect.— Weekly Advertiser, Portland, Me. 


It is finished better than either of the former ones 
(“ Hoosier School-Master” and ‘* ¥ind of the World”), 
and has less of the preacher and more of the novelist 
in it.—Springfela Republican. 

It is avery bright and readable book.—Léberal Chris- 
tian, New York. : 


The tendency of the book will be to make a brave, 
true life honorable, and to make idleness, hypocrisy, and 
irreligion odious.—Methodist Reourder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All the characteristics of Western life are well illns- 
trated in this racy volume—the rough and the smooth, 
the coarse and the fine.—State Repubiican, Lansing, Mich. 


He (the anthor) particularly excels in treating of certain 
phases of American manners, and this ia the main task 
which he wisely places before himselt.—Daily Palladium, 
New Haven. 


Price, Peost-paid, $1.50. 
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. “TEAS. AND COFFEES. 
Imereased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


81 and 33 ‘Vesey St., New York. 





PV00D, TABER & MORSE, 
* » Madison.Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
’ 
Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
cultural. 
mndreds in use in Shops, -Print- 
Rooms, Mills, Min : es, and on 
ms and Plantations f for Grain 
Food Cooking for 
Shing 


B Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
culars sent on application. 
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FOR 


OHILDREN. 


CRANDALL'S BLOCKS. 


BEAUTIFUL, 
AMUSING, 
INSTRUCTIVE. 


.. -GRANDALL’S 
Building - Blocks. 


CRANDALL’S 
‘Masquerade - Blocks. 


hee CRANDALL’S 
3 Expression - Blocks. 


' MANUFACTURED BY 
©, M. CRANDALL & CoO. 


P The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 


, JUDD. & COMPANY, 




















FRUIT PREPARED ON 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT - DRIER 


HMias taken the FIRST PREMIUMS wherever Exhibited... 
The apparatus has been thoroughly tested two years, has given entire satisfaction, and its use is 


rapidly extending wherever it is known. 
WITH THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER 


Surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over-ripeness or inferior size or quality is unfit 


for marketing in the unprepared state, can all be converted into a marketable commodity, which from 
its excellence will command the highest price. Such fruit as.is prepared by this means is now selling 
in this city at an average of fifty per cent more than ordinary dried fruit. 


NO MORE CANS NEEDED. 





In preserving fruit, the end to be gained is to retain the sweetness and flavor permanently. The -— 


canning process was a great advance on the old-fashioned ‘‘ pound-for-pound ”’ way of making preserves, 
but in the necessary steaming process there is loss of valuable constituents of the fruit, much of which 
is avoided by the new method. More than this, experiment proves that by this latter process the fruit 
is inereased in sweetness by the change of its starch into glucose or fruit-sugar. In other words, while 


passihg through the Drier it is ripened more fully. Fruit so prepared requires one quarter to one third ~ 


less sugar to prepare it for the table than is needed for canned fruit. Other manifest advantages over 
the canning system are: Less Trouble in Operating; Certainty of Keeping; No 
Loss from Broken Bottles; Great Saving of Room in Stvring. 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER is so simple in plan and in working, that any ~ 


carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer operate it. Its capacity can be adapted to small or large 
operations. The ordinary family size, No. 1, will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as two persons 
can prepare the fruit. The cost is so moderate, that every farmer can profitably buy it to save. the 
surplus product of his orchard or fruit-yard. ’ 

Having formed.a company under the name and style of the AMerican Drier Compant; si we are 
prepared to furnish Drirrs to agents and others in the United States for the season of 1873, in three 
different sizes, viz. : oi 
No. {, 24 inches wide and 12 feet long, $25.00. 

No. 2, 30 inches wide and 14 feet long, $35.00. 
No. 3, 36 inches wide and [6 feet long, $45.00. 

The above are the factory prices, all complete. except. stove—delivered at the freight or expresé 
office, Loudon, Pa. Any common pine or ten-plate or any other kind of wood or coal stove can be bei 
Printed directions for setting up and operating sent with each machine. 

No. 1 is a convenient size for general use, and will dry all the surplus fruit on any ordinary farm, 
drying as fast as two hands can hand-pare and cut the fruit. 

No. 3 will give employment to four hands. 

[ae For fruit-growers in the fruit districts we make a series of Driers to do any given amount of 
work, ranging in price from $100 to $500. 

Portable Driers with sheet-iron stoves all ready to operate, and exhibition models for agents, fur 
nished to order; prices according to size, style, and finish. 

{3 Furnaces and steam-heaters for large Driers furnished at the lowest rates. 

Samples of fruits and vegetables dried in the AMERICAN DRIER sent by mail or express, prepaid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

We alco invite the attention of manufacturers of various articles which require drying, to the com- 
bination of principles embraced in the AMERICAN DRIER patent claims. By special mechanical arrange- 
ments it my be adapted—on a large scale—to various purposes, such as drying grain, hops, herbs, 
chemicals, paper, straw-boards, lumber, and for drying and curing beef, pork, fish, etc., etc. 

Agents wanted to introduce and sell the Driers, and the rights to make and use them. 

For further information, show-bills, circulars, and special terms to agents, send name and post-officd 
address, inclosing stamp, to the 

AMERICAN DRIER CO., 
LOUDON, FRANKLIN CO. PA. 


A model of the Drier may be seen at the office of American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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